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THE SULTAN ABDUL-MEDJID. 


On the Ist of July 1839, “the black camel which kneels at 
every door,” that is to say, death, stopped before the kiosk 
of Tchamlidja. There expired, six days after the fatal defeat 
of his army at Nezib, the sultan Mahmoud II. (rendered 
notorious by his abolition of the order of the Janizaries), from 
the attack of a disease which his physicians had at first named, 
whether through ignorance or a state falsehood, “ tubercular 
consumption ;” but which Dr. Milligen, Lord Byron’s physician, 
had no difficulty in declaring to be “delirium tremens,” the 
result of excessive indulgence in the use of ardent spirits. 
The padischah (emperor) was fifty-four years old, and had 
reigned thirty-one years. 

Abdul-Medjid, called to the perilous inheritance of the Otto- 
man throne, was the twenty-first son of the deceased sultan. 
He was born at Constantinople 19th April 1823, so that he 
was in his sixteenth year, 

The aged Khosrew, and Halil, brother-in-law of the new 
sovereign, were the first to announce the news, and to do homage 
by kissing the imperial babouche (slipper). He entered with 
them into the kiosk, in which were lying the still-warm remains 
of the reformer; and there, whilst the ministers of religion were 
washing the corpse, the new sultan received the congratulations 
of his family, all shedding tears, soon to be dried up by the 
necessity of action. He signed, on the spot, the appointment 
of Halil to the post of seraskier (commander of the forces) and 
that of Khosrew to the office of grand vizier. The doors were 
then opened. Abdul-Medjid came out of the kiosk and 
stepped into an eight-horsed caléche (Turkish carriage), which 
conveyed him, amid the acclamations of his troops, drawn up. 
in the line of his prégress, to the harbour of Harem-Skelessi, 
where he embarked in a state barge, to go and take possession 
of the throne of his ancestors, in the palace of Top-Kapou. 
He there received the homage of the great dignitaries of 
the empire; while, throughout the whole of Constantinople, 
public heralds proclaimed—with the accompaniment of salutes 
from all the batteries of the forts and of the harbour—“ His 
highness, our most magnificent lord and master, the sultan 
Abdul-Medjid has mounted the throne! God grant that his 
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reign may promote the happiness of his people!’ In France, 
at no distant period, the exclamation under similar circum- 
stances was, “The king is dead—Long live the king!” In 
Turkey, the living only is mentioned; everything which would 
tend to recal the memory of the dead being scrupulously avoided 
as of evil omen. 

This reign, which was to be a marked one in the annals of 
Turkey, commenced under mournful auspices. Four days after- 
wards, on the 5th of July namely, tidings reached Constantinople 
of the defeat and total rout of the army of Hafiz, and the 
capture of the camp of Nezib, with all the baggage, &c., of the 
routed army, by the Egyptians under Ibrahim-Pacha, who were 
now on the point of passing Mount Taurus. But two days 
after, and news arrived of the defection of the fleet, which had 
been taken to Alexandria, and delivered up to the pacha of 
Egypt by Ahmed-Fewsi-Pacha, sworn enemy of Khosrew, appre- 
hensive of the well-known vindictiveness of the aged vizier. 
A sudden blow might have laid Constantinople at the mercy of 
the powerful vassal of the Sublime Porte, now become master 
both by sea and by land. At this crisis, since the convention 
of Unkiar-Skelessi gave to Russia a right of protectorate, and 
circumstances in a measure justified, or even demanded, the 
exercise of this dangerous right, alarmists might well anticipate 
that the day was near at hand when the new throne, held in 
double check, would find itself hemmed in, and, as it were, 
crushed between the forces of the Czar and those of Mehemet- 
Ali. 

Russia, fortunately, did not then judge it either prudent or 
expedient to avail itself of its exclusive protectorate: Europe 
stepped in, and diplomatic efforts brought matters to such a state 
that Ibrahim could not follow up the advantages of his signal 
victories. ‘The Ottoman Empire took breath. 

Critical as was his position, it did not prevent the young 
padischah from declaring himself, from his very accession, a 
partizan and resolute promoter of the reform undertaken by 
the destroyer of the Janizaries. Previously to a former revolt 
of these dangerous men, Mahmoud II. had been obliged, from 
motives of personal safety, to’ order his brother Mustafa-Khan 
to be strangled. Mohammed III. in one day had put to death 
his nine ‘brothers. Abdul-Medjid shook off the yoke of this 
prudential barbarism, by leaving to his younger brother Abdul- 
Aziz his life and liberty. When he repaired to the mosque 

B2 
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of Eyoub, in order to gird himself, according to solemn custom, 
with the sabre of Othman, as an emblem of power, in the ancient 
ceremony called Taklidiseif, an important question was raised, 
whether the sultan would appear in the sacred enclosure, wearing 
on his head the kaouk (turban) or the fez (the red cap with 
a blue tassel). The Sheikh-ul-Islam, and the ulemas* pronounced 
themselves unanimously in favour of the old custom. No sultan 
had yet been consecrated without the traditional kaouk. What 
would the empire think? What would be the opinion of the holy 
descendants of the prophet, charged as they were with the 
conduct of the ceremony, of an innovation so manifestly contrary 
to the spirit of Islam and the majesty of the Caliphate? The 
dowager sultana Validé took the same view. But all was 
ineffectual to alter the decision of Abdul-Medjid, and the in- 
flexible resolution of the aged Khosrew, who said to the chief 
of the ulemas: ‘“ By the prophet’s beard, you shall be present 
at the consecration of his highness with a fez, or I will have 
thee beheaded this very night!’’ This programme was carried 
out. ‘To save appearances, the teachers of the law received 
permission to show themselves at the ceremony in the ancient 
costume; and to exhibit in open day their voluminous white 
turbans, decked with stripes of gold. 

As another pledge of his attachment to the faith, the sultan 
had caused to be poured into the Bosphorus, with much ostenta- 
tion, several thousand bottles of wine and liqueurs, surreptitiously 
introduced into the seraglio in the preceding reign by the chief 
of the eunuchs ; and had given orders for the removal of certain 
figures carved on the pendants of his palace. But he appeared 
at Eyoub dressed in the Frank pantaloons and frock-coat under 
the imperial mantle, and wearing on his head the fez, surmounted 
by a heron’s plume attached by a jewel of brilliants. His ap- 
pearance excited not so much of enthusiasm as of uneasy 
sympathy. His figure was tall and thin, his features pale and 
delicate, and every one, when he saw him, asked himself how 
this frail boy could support the heavy burden so suddenly laid 
on his youthful shoulders. 

The sultan is never saluted ; and as his appearance had in it 
little of manliness, but few cheérs were heard. The women 
only who were interested in his air of mildness and his great 
youth threw much warmth into the exclamation with which they 


* The ulemas are the officers of Turkish law and religion, and are 
presided over by the Sheikh-ul-Islam. 
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greeted him on his way—“ Mach Allah Padischah!”’ equivalent 
to our English “ God save the King.” 

Four months from this date (8rd November 1839) was published 
to the empire the famous hatti-chérif, which has justly been 
called the charter of Ottoman rights It was solemnly read 
in the presence of the dignitaries of all classes, and numerous 
deputations in the interior of the seraglio, and in a large plain, 
attached to the kiosk of Gul-Khané (palace of roses). It was 
written in a simple and manly style, and declared the thenceforth 
state of the law on the following material points : first, a guarantee 
to all subjects of the Porte, insuring them perfect security of 
life, honour, and fortune ; secondly, a regular system of assessing 
and levying taxes; thirdly, a regulation for the levy of troops 
and their term of service. 

This memorable act, has exempted itself (among other bitter 
criticisms which it is not worth while to refute) from the accusa- 
tion of being nothing but an idle placard, the actual deeds of 
Abdul-Medjid having given a sufficient answer to this charge. 

It cannot be denied that the civilization of a people composed 
of many different races, none far removed from barbarism, must 
be a gradual process. But a great step in advance was made 
by the ordinance in question, As an example of which, we may 
mention that the very same troops, which fifteen years ago Ibrahim 
chased before him like savages, have recently proved themselves 
not unworthy antagonists of the Muscovite armies. 

The navy, the treasury, the courts of justice, and education, 
have also advanced. The condition of the rayahs (native 
Christians) has also improved. Their evidence is already 
received in courts of justice; and there is every reason to believe 
that the karradj (poll-tax) imposed on this class, as a substitute 
for military service, will be abolished. 

The manifesto of Gul-Khané was immediately translated into 
Greek, and transmitted by the patriarch to the several arch- 
bishops and bishops of the provinces. A commission was issued 
for carrying into execution the new laws (Zanzimat), and a kind 
of parliamentary system introduced into the supreme council, 
which was thus transformed into a sort of legislative assembly. 

On the occasion of the next Turkish festival of Beiram, the 
sultan, by a firman addressed to the several provincial govern- 
ments, confirmed his previous promises, and used the following 
remarkable words: “ From my vizier to the humblest shepherd, 
every one of my subjects may dispose of his property according 


o — ——— — 
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to his own will, without let or hindrance.’ These promises 
have hitherto been kept, as far as the circumstance of the times 
would permit. 

When, in 1848, the Danubian Provinces, participating in the 
revolutionary spirit which traversed Europe, rose and demanded 
the direct nomination of their hospodars (governing princes), a 
representative system, the abolition of serfdom, of forced labour, 
&c., the sultan showed himself more disposed to favour than 
resist these demands, acknowledging their justice, irregular though 
they were in form. He might at any time have occupied, as 
the Czar has since done, the Danubian Provinces; but if the 
movement of the Roumanian patriarchs failed there, the sultan 
at least abstained from harsh measures against them, and 
showed once more a spirit of liberality rare, indeed, with Otto- 
man princes, and displayed the truly regal wirtue of magnanimity. 

More recently, when the Hungarian insurgents were compelled, 
by the surrender of Georgey, to take refuge in the Turkish terri- 
tory, every one knows how nobly the sultan sheltered them ; and 
Europe has not forgotten the courage that he displayed in his 
resistance to the demands and menaces of Austria, supported 
as she was by her formidable ally. Abdul-Medjid has not his 
father’s impatient temper, but is characterised by prudence and 
forbearance. His policy is marked both by caution and boldness, 
the latter quality being eminently displayed, if the imperial or 
national honour is at stake, as recent events cannot fail to have 
shown. He has now nearly attained his thirty-first year, but 
his dark beard and a certain pensive expression in his features 
give him the appearance of being somewhat older. His personal 
bearing is dignified, his figure slight but well formed. He has 
a brilliant eye, features tolerably regular, indicating, perhaps, 
at the first glance, somewhat of melancholy and _irresolution, 
qualities, however, which are not actually found in his character. 
He is slender, and marked with the small-pox; but this latter 
defect is scarcely visible, and is remedied, according to the 
custom of the harem, on days of public ceremonies, by the applica- 
tion of cosmetics. His appearance when he is on his way to 
the mosque, on a Friday, is thus described by M. Gautier :— 

“His pale face denoted supreme self-satisfaction ; and consciousness of 
irresistible power gave to his features, otherwise scarcely regular, the calm 
expression of being carved in marble, His eyes, fixed, motionless, piercing 


and melancholy, seeing everything and looking at nothing, were not like 
the eyes of man. A short, scanty, dark-brown beard, encircled this 
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pensive, imperious, and gentle mask, His costume, which is very simple, 
consisted of a kind of frock-coat of deep-blue cloth, white trousers, glazed 
- boots, and a fez, to which the imperial plume of heron’s feathers was 

attached by a clasp of very large diamonds ; and through the opening in 
the front of his coat might be discovered several golden ornaments. 
The cry of “Long live the Sultan!” was shouted in Turkish by the 


soldiers with genuine enthusiasm.” 

Abdul-Medjid is the founder of the Imperial order of the 
Medjidié, divided into five classes, the badge of which is a silver 
sun with seven rays, bearing the cipher of the sultan, and the 
legend “ Zeal, Devotion, Fidelity."—(From the French of Felix 
Mornand.) C. A. J. 


RUSSIA.—No. I. 


Arter a peace of nearly forty years, the nations of continental 
Europe are unhappily involved in a war, of which no one can 
foresee the extent, the duration, or the results. The power by 
which this dreadful alternative has been forced upon them is 


virtually centred in one man; for whatever may have been the 
declaration of Alexander, that the Russian was a Constitutional 
Government, and whatever influence may, by courtesy, be exercised 
by the senate, it is evident that the Emperor combines, in his own 
person, the deliberative as well as the legislative functions, and the 
entire control of the executive; that with him alone it rests to 
make war or peace, and to direct at will the immense resources 
of the vast empire. It is true that this autocracy is itself subject 
to that moral influence which a regard for its own safety exercises, 
and therefore it may be said to be under a degree of restraint. 
But this is the case with all tyrannical and despotic governors ; 
and the frequency with which they have paid with their lives the 
forfeit of their delinquencies proves only that the power which 
deprives a nation of its liberties is dangerous to its possessor ; and 
that even the most despotic tyrants are amenable to the judgment 
of public opinion. 

The part which our own Government is about to take in the 
stirring events in Eastern Europe renders it desirable that the 
history of the Russian empire, with which we are unfortunately in 
collision, should be known as much as possible, and for that 
purpose it is our intention, in a series of papers, to devote a 
portion of our pages to the past and present condition of Russia, 


ee 
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explanatory of the growing influence it has exercised of late years, 
as one of the great European powers. 

It is impossible to give an accurate statement of the extent of 
the Russian territory, different writers having given widely-differing 
estimates. It is, however, proximately considered to be from 
1,500 to 2,000 miles in extent, from north to south, and, from the 
Baltic to the Pacific, about 9,000 miles from west to east, com- 
prising in this area a space of 7,000,000 square miles, or about 
one-njnth part of the habitable globe. A French writer of the 
present century estimates it still more, at 12,000,000 leagues, but 
this is an extravagant calculation.* A large portion of this vast 
surface is uninhabited, except by a few nomadic tribes, so wild as 
to be both free from the control and beneath the notice of the 
Government. Such is a great part of Asiatic Russia, and that 
portion belonging to North America. In both these the climate 
is frightfully severe, all the rivers flowing into the frozen seas. 
Over the whole of this vast tract is scattered a population of 
from sixty to seventy millions of inhabitants, of different races and 
languages, but all held together under the same iron despotism, 
and, with the exception of Poland, mostly semi-barbarous. The 
boundary between European and Asiatic Russia is considered to 
be the line extending along the Oural Mountains, and thence, 
north westward, by the course of the rivers Kama, Wolga, and 
Don. 

Formerly, Russia was divided into three parts, namely, Great, 
Little, and White Russia. The first, or Russia Proper, was inhabited 
by the Ros; the second, comprising the district of which Moscow 
is now the capital, was peopled by the Mosc; the third, which is 


* Russia in Europe contains about two millions of square miles, viz :— 
The Baltic Provinces - 190,000 
Great Russia - - 
Little Russia - - 
Southern Russia - 
Western Russia - 
Poland - - - 


Square miles 


Russia in Asia is variously estimated: as, at 6,000,000 according to 
Bulga, and 5,200,000 according to Schubert. This includes East and West 


Siberia. The only part, of which a correct or proximate estimate can be 
given are :— 


The Caucasian territory - -  - 
The Steppes of the Khirgeses - -  - 


- = = 146,000 
- = 568,000 
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Tobolse or Siberia, by the Tobl. All these names were originally 
derived from the Hebrew, and answer in Scripture to “chief 
prince” (Ros), Meshech (Mose), and Tubal (Tob). 

The Ros* are mentioned by ancient historians as early as the 
fifth century before the Christian era. They were, however, a 
nomadic and barbarous people, wholly destitute of the arts of 
civilization, and having consequently no written records of their 
origin or history. Both are involved in the deepest obscurity, nor 
would it be interesting to read the annals of such a people, beyond 
the natural curiosity which seeks for new phases of humanity in 
its wildest form. We must, therefore, pass over their history 
previous to the beginning of the ninth century, when a family, 
possessing more intelligence and ambition than their countrymen, 
conceived the idea of establishing a regular government. Con- 
sisting of three brothers and a sister, they agreed to divide the 
country into four parts, each of them taking the superintendence 
of one part. Under the pretence of civilizing the inhabitants, 
they effected their object. They formed territorial and social 
combinations, collecting the people into small villages or boroughs, 
which they enclosed with walls built of mud, and branches of trees. 
Tradition—for they still had no written language—informs us 
that the children of these four chiefs were continually at war with 
each other, about the limits of their patrimony. In this cause 
they fought with great cruelty and bitterness, and so weakened 
themselves that they became an easy prey to the neighbouring 
nations. 

About the year 850, a Persian robber, of the name of Obrin, 
collected a body of lawless men, like himself, and committed great 
depredations upon his countrymen. Their proceedings having at 
last, drawn upon them the attention of the Persian authorities, 
Obrin collected his followers, and addressed them to the effect, 
that, in their own country, they could never expect to have any 
permanent settlement, their being no land to seize; that they 
must, therefore, depend upon booty for a livelihood, if they con- 
tinued there; that the dissensions amongst the Russians offered 
them a fair opportunity of subduing them; that the country, 
though ill cultivated, was fertile;. and that it was, therefore, 
desirable for them to conquer it, exterminate all who opposed 
them, and establish themselves on their territory. 

Without any fixed plan, these adventurers set out at hazard. 


* “ Ros-seyans,” or a “people sown abroad.’ 
> 
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On arriving on the frontiers of Sclavonia, or Moscovy, they found 
the people distracted with civil discord. Obrin again addressed 
his soldiers, representing that the circumstances were favourable to 
their enterprise; that by taking advantage of the dissensions of 
the Russians, they might safely attack the natives, and possess 
themselves of their land; and that the first stroke, if bold enough, 
would determine their success. “Astonish,” said he, “these 
disunited men; force them by terror, by inflicting the most 
horrible punishment on those ‘of them who persevere in defending 
their farms and their heritages. Let them learn, that this globe 
belongs of right to those who have power to seize it. March, 
and follow Obrin, and continue to render yourselves ‘worthy of his 
name, which you have adopted in the bosom of victory.” 

The enterprise was successful, and Obrin became ‘the first 
Grand Duke of Russia, and a brutal tyrant. To such a pitch did 
he carry his despotism over his subjects, that at one of his orgies 
he directed his grooms no longer to use oxen for drawing his chariot, 
but to yoke women to it; and this was done, and Obrin osten- 
tatiously drove them through the town, applying the whip to 
their naked shoulders, when, from exhaustion, they slackened their 
pace. 

This inhuman freak proved his ruin. Roused to frenzy by it, 
the women of the city assembled their fathers, brothers, husbands, 
and sons, and addressed them in energetic language of reproach 
for their cowardice in suffering such an indignity to be inflicted ; 
they called upon them to arm themselves, and revenge on the 
tyrant the long catalogue of evils he and his myrmidons had 
inflicted on the country. The men responded to the call; and 
whilst they attacked the court, then in the midst of a debauch, the 
women with torches set fire to the palace. Stupified with what 
he had drank, Obrin fell an easy prey to the fury of the men; he 
and all his adherents were massacred, the corpse of the former 
being cut into pieces, and, as was once done by the Israelites of 
old, a portion was sent to all the principal towns in the state, to 
stir them up to vengeance. “Thus,” says the historian, “ended 
the tyranny of Obrin, the tradition of which alone remains to 
assist us.” 

The successors of Obrin were not a whit behind him in ambition, 
tyranny, or cruelty. The history of Russia for some centuries is 
a record of blood and lawless aggression upon the neighbouring 
nations ; in which expeditions, cruelties were inflicted that would 
scarcely be believed in the present day, but that the historians 








-—— - — | 
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of the time, both Sclavonic and Greek, have recorded them. ‘The 
art of writing was introduced during the reign of Igor I., which 
commenced about the year 930. It was this duke who incorporated 
the seaport of Kiow with the Russian territory, he having, by 
stratagem, seized, and then massacred the princes. He also made 
a descent on the coast of Phoenicia, with an army said to have 
been the most numerous since that of Xerxes, which invaded 
Greece. ‘The order of Igor to his troops was to leave nothing 
but ashes and corpses. This was executed as far as they could ; 
but the Phoenicians raised an army which destroyed nearly all the 
Russians. Igor escaped; but shortly after was slain in another 
unsuccessful expedition against the Drewlians, and nearly the 
whole of his army destroyed. 

Igor was succeeded bv Swiatoslas, his son, who, being a minor, 
was represented by his mother, Olega, a she-wolf, whose cruelties 
surpassed even those of her husband. On one occasion she caused 
some ambassadors from the Drewlians to be buried alive. On 
another she invited the army of the same people to a feast, under 
pretence of celebrating the obsequies of her husband ; and having 
made the soldiers intoxicated, caused 15,000 of them to be murdered 
on the spot in her presence. This unnatural wretch afterwards, 
having built several monasteries, and performed other pious works, 
was canonized by the Greek church, under the title of St. Helena. 

Olega retired into private life upon her son assuming his power, 
which, like his predecessors, he abused, by making aggressions on 
his neighbours, the Bulgarians and Greeks. Both these nations, 
however, gave him a great deal of trouble ; and he met with little 
success in his attempts to subjugate them. The battle of Doros- 
terum, in 971, was one of the most bloody on record. Swiatoslaf 
was slain in an action against the Drewlians, whom he attempted 
to subdue. . 

Vladimir the Great succeeded him, being his son by a concubine. 
He was, however, united in the sovereignty with his two brothers. 
These latter quarrelling about their respective patrimonies, 
Vladimir took no part, expecting to reap the benefit of their 
disputes. One of them being killed by the fall of a bridge, the 
other went to Novogorod for the secret purpose of getting rid of 
Vladimir also. The latter, suspecting his design, appeared disposed 
to yield up his power without resistance. His stratagem succeeded, 
and having overcome his brother Jaropole, he passed the sentence 
of death upon him, which was executed, and thus he acquired the 
entire sovercignty of Russia. 
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Vladimir embraced the Greek faith, and is considered the 
apostle of that church, having been canonized under the title of 
St. Basil. His moral character, however, is more than questionable, 
he being represented by historians as the greatest of libertines. 
He solicited the hand of a princess, which, being refused to him 
by her family, he marched against them, slew her mother and two 
brothers in her presence, and forcibly carried her off. By this 
lady he had two sons; and having afterwards repudiated her, he 
married another princess, who shortly after died, and, losing his 
eldest son about the same time, he took it so to heart that he 
soon after died himself. 

We have given the above details as specimens of the character- 
istics of the early Russian sovereigns. Were we to follow up the 
records of each, it would be but a continuous and disgusting 
narrative of aggression, treachery, murder, and every crime that 
disfigures and disgraces humanity ; only redeemed by the equivocal 
virtue of building and endowing churches and monasteries, by 
way of atonement; which, in fact, has obtained for the vilest of 
characters a niche in the calendar of saints. We shall, therefore, 
pass over with a slight notice the long list of grand dukes, previous 
to the accession of Peter the First, whose reign forms the most 
important era in the annals of Russia. 

In 1220 the Tartars, under Gengis Khan, made an irruption 
into Russia, and took the city of Kiow on the Dnieper. This 
city had been the capital of Russia from the time of Jaroslaf, but 
was nearly destroyed by the conquerors, who committed the most 
horrible excesses upon the inhabitants: the seat of government 
was shortly after removed to Moscow, which city was founded 
about the year 1150; and although not now the royal city, is 
still the capital of the interior. It is of an ovel form, and, with 
its suburbs, embraces an area twenty miles in cir: ‘imference. 

In 1382 the city of Moscow was besieged and taken by 
Tamerlane, who, for a time, with his hordes, conquered Russia ; 
but the accession of Iwan III., called the Great, rescued the 
country from the invaders, and he turned the tables on the 
Tartars, by making them submit to his yoke in their turn. Iwan 
also united all the principalities into which Russia was divided, 
into one Grand Duchy, and was the first of the Dukes who 
assumed the title of Czar. It will perhaps give a good idea of 
the manners of that rude age and country to relate the following 
anecdote :— 

The ambassador of Queen Elizabeth stood in the presence of 
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Iwan with his hat on. ‘Do you know,” said the Czar, “how I 
treat insolent ambassadors ?”’ 

“ Prince,” replied the ambassador as fiercely, ‘‘ I know that my 
queen, whom I represent, has taken off her bonnet before no 
person in the world.” 

“That's a brave man,” said the Czar. To the Polish 
ambassador, for the same offence, he ordered his hat to be nailed 
to his head. 

In 1514 John Bazelius Scherkaskar, a Tartar, conquered the 
twenty-four dukedoms of Russia and united them, into one empire, 
and in 1524 was declared Emperor of Russia, being crowned at 
Moscow where his throne was placed. There is an old manuscript 
letter from the Emperor Maximilian, dated August 4th, 1514, to 
this sovereign, seeking an alliance with him, in which he gives 
him the title of “Emperor and Sovereign of all the Russias,” 
and this title has been assumed by the Russian sovereigns ever 
since. 

In 1552 the city of Casan was taken, and the next year the 
kingdom of Astracan ; and both have ever since been incorporated 
with the Russian Empire. 

During the reign of Berzelius, the Tartars invaded Russia with 
an army of 400,000 men, and besieged the city of Moscow for 
three months. On his retiring from that city, the Khan required 
the Emperor to come forth from the city on foot and bareheaded, 
attended by his princes, carrying oats in his cap, to present them 
to the Khan’s horse. ‘This he performed, when the Khan stroked 
the Emperor of Russia three times over the face and beard, and 
presented him with a scimitar, a bow, and a case of arrows. 

Upon the death of Theodore, in 1598, the country was again 
torn in pieces by civil discord, and the throne was usurped by 
pretenders, who tyrannized over the inhabitants, and practised the 
same atrocities and massacres as their predecessors. In 1610 the 
throne became vacant for three years, when the Poles and Swedes 
contended for it, and invaded the country. Moscow was taken 
possession of by Sigismond the Polish sovereign; but being 
besieged by his opponents, the city was reduced to such straits for 
want of provisions, that the inhabitants were compelled to feed on 
the salted bodies of their slaughtered townsmen. 

Invaded thus by two powerful neighbours, the nation became 
completely prostrate and helpless. It was the city of Novogorod 
which made the first effort to emancipate it from this condition. 
The inhabitants met and made choice of a man for a leader, who, 
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after fighting for his country, had retired, covered with honourable 
wounds, like another Cincinnatus, to his farm, away from state 
cabals, and with no desire but that of seeing an end to the 
miseries of his country. Michael Posarski accepted the offer 
which was pressed upon him, and quitting his plough, came to 
Novogorod, where he entered upon his functions attended by a 
colleague, the appointment of whom he made the sole condition of 
his compliance. A confederation with the neighbouring cities 
was at once formed, confidence was restored, and supplies of every 
kind abounded. An army was soon raised of Strelitz and ‘Tartars, 
of which he himself took the command. The cities of Jaroslaf, 
Resau, Pleskaw, Costrum, and Sasdal, gave in their adherence to 
the league. : 

Posarski then marched to Moscow, which was already invested 
by two Russian generals. Jealous of his popularity, these officers 
despatched two Cossacks to assassinate him. The plot was dis- 
covered, and the culprits were pardoned and sent back to their 
base employers. Posarski continued his march. On arriving 
before the city, he found that it was already reduced to the last 
extremity. Pitying the condition of the women and children, he 
offered them an asylum in his camp, which they thankfully accepted, 
and were provided with everything essential to their comfort. 
Moscow soon after surrendered, and, far from retaliating on the 
Poles the cruelties they had inflicted upon the inhabitants, he 
protected them from the fury of the Cossacks, and sent them home, 
He also preserved the city from pillage by his soldiers ; and having 
restored order, at once convoked the authorities for the purpose of 
electing a Czar. They chose him; but he would not accept the 
office, and advised them to elect some one disconnected with the 
factions of the country. They accordingly elected Michael 
Romanof, the son of the Archbishop of Rostow, and Posarski 
himself continued to serve under the new reign. 

The new Czar was only fifteen years old when thus raised to the 
throne, and his father was a prisoner in Poland. It would have 
been happy for the country had Posarski accepted the appointment. 
The young sovereign followed in the steps of his predecessors, 
and his reign is more distinguished by his cruelties and bad faith, 
than by benefits conferred on the nation. He broke the treaty of 
peace he had himself formed with Sigismond, King of Poland ; and 
this act of folly cost the empire a thousand leag ‘s of territory, 
which he was compelled to yield to the Poles, to purchase peace. 
To satiate his impotent rage on this occasion, he beheaded all the 
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generals engaged in the war, under pretence that they were the 
occasion of his defeat. 

Romanof died in 1645, after an inglorious reign of thirty-two 
years, and was succeeded by his only son, Alexis, who was only 
sixteen years of age. He appointed his tutor, Morosou, to be his 
prime minister. ‘This man was but ill qualified for the office con- 
ferred upon him. He encouraged his former pupil in every species 
of despotism, and excited the hatred of the people to such a degree 
that it broke out into open rebellion, in which, though the author 
of the mischief was saved, the chancellor, and many of the inferior 
servants of the Czar, were sacrificed to the fury of the populace. 

The conduct of Alexis to the Poles was barbarous in the extreme. 
Learning that a Polish author had celebrated the victories of his 
nation over the Russians, he insisted on the account being torn 
from the whole edition of the work; and for non-compliance 
with this absurd order, he declared war, marched 100,000 troops 
into Poland, and ravaged the whole country of Lithuania. He 
then invaded Livonia, but met with so much opposition at the 
siege of Riga, that, he was glad to enter into an accommodation 
with the Swedes. 

His war with the Cossacks and other nations so impoverished 
his treasury, that he was compelled to issue copecs of copper, to 
pass at the same nominal value as those of silver. This raised a 
new insurrection, and the people, armed with knives, went in a 
body to a country-house where the Czar had retired. Here he 
received them with apparent complaisance, and promised them 
satisfaction; but in the midst of the negotiation he suddenly 
called for his guards, who fell upon the multitude. These resisted 
for a time with their knives, but the muskets of the Strelitz pre- 
vailed, and the greater part were massacred. The rest were 
pardoned (!) and sent to Siberia. 

Morosou died in 1660, and his office of prime minister was 
conferred on Nariskin, the father of the first wife of Alexis. He 
was considered a wise and prudent man, and during his adminis- 
tration, efforts were made to promote civilization. Artists and 
scientific men were encouraged, and Alexis seemed disposed to 
effect reforms in his government. But he was cut off in 1676, at 
the age of forty-seven; and, notwithstanding his former excesses 
of despotism, was regretted by his people on the ground that he 
had been less a tyrant than most of his predecessors. 
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PETER THE GREAT AND THE DANUBIAN 
PROVINCES. 


Arrer the battle of Pultawa, in which Charles XII., by a single 
failure, lost the fruits of nine years’ toil and nearly a hundred 
battles, he fled with the miserable remains of his once glorious 
army in the direction of Bessarabia. Here he was hospitably 
received by the Pacha of the province, and a refuge was afforded 
him at Bender. Misfortune, however, neither subdued his 
spirits nor crushed his ambition; for though little better than 
a captive honourably treated, he formed the project of instigating 
the Sultan to make war on his formidable rival, Peter the Great. 
By various intrigues, by gaining the favour of the Sultan’s 
mother, and by representing the Czar, who had so long been 
despised by the Turks, as resolved on making himself master 
of the Black Sea, he at length effected his object. The Sultan 
sent the Russian ambassador to prison, and ordered his vizier 
to take the field with two hundred thousand men. The plains 
of Adrianople were made the rendezvous of this large army, 
which after having been encamped three days, marched towards 
the Danube, and thence in the direction of Bessarabia. Peter 
the Great, in his turn, prepared to meet his enemy, but made 
the same mistake that Charles XII. had committed at Pultawa: 
that, viz., of despising his enemy. He assembled on the frontiers 
of Poland eighty thousand men, and took the road to Moldavia 
and Wallachia, relying on promises of assistance made to him 
by the Vaivodes, or Hospodars, of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Cantemir, Vaivode of the latter province, owed his fortune and 
dignity entirely to the Ottoman Porte; but, believing that the 
conqueror of Charles XII. could not fail to be victorious over 
a general of so little experience as the vizier Baltagi Méhémet, 
betrayed his benefactor, and secretly sided with the Czar. He, 
moreover, entertained a confident expectation that the Greek 
Christians of Moldavia would gladly take up arms against the 
followers of the prophet. The Czar, accompanied by his faithless 
ally, advanced into the country, and in the month of June 1711, 


arrived at the northern bank of the Pruth, near Jassij, the capital 
of Moldavia. 


As soon as information reached the Grand Vizier, he broke 
up his camp and crossed the river by a bridge of boats, near 
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the village of Saccia, performing the manceuvre with such expedi- 
tion, that his army appeared in the presence of the Russians 
while the Pruth was yet between them. The Czar, having 
perfect faith in Cantemir, never imagined the possibility that 
the Moldavians might fail him in the hour of need; but he was 
destined to be deceived. The people had never heartly joined 
in the schemes of their ruler. They were attached to the Turkish 
dominion, one characteristic of which is, that it is fatal to the 
power of the great, but mild in its treatment of its dependents: 
on the other hand, they greatly dreaded the Russians, who had 
always treated them with inhumanity. Thus the Turkish army 
was abundantly supplied with provisions by the very same agents 
who had been engaged to render similar service to the Czar. 
The Wallachians who inhabited the next province showed the 
same friendly disposition towards the Turks, so entirely had the 
old opinion of Moscovite barbarism estranged all hearts. 

The Czar, thus disappointed in his expectations, suddenly 
saw his army without provisions and forage. The soldiers 
deserted, in companies at a time, and the army was presently 
reduced to less than thirty thousand men, all in a state of 
extreme destitution. Meanwhile the Turks crossed the river, 
hemmed the Russians in, and threw up a regular entrenchment. 
It is unaccountable why the Czar did not dispute the passage 
of the river, or, at least, that he did not repair his fault by 
giving battle to the Turks immediately after the passage, 
instead of allowing them to force his army into a position in 
which it must soon perish of hunger and fatigue. Peter, how- 
ever, in this campaign, appears to have done all that was in 
his power to effect his own ruin. Here he was, with the river 
Pruth in his rear, a hundred and fifty thousand Turks in front, 
and forty thousand Tartars, who perpetually harassed him 
on either flank. While thus hemmed in, the Janizaries attacked 
him in full force, and twice were repulsed; for the Moscovites 
fought under the eye of the Czar, and were urged on by despair. 
The vizier now altered his tactics, and resolved to starve the 
Russians to a capitulation. The Czar was not slow to compre- 
hend his design, and determined to make one desperate effort 
to extricate himself. He gave orders that at daybreak a general 
charge should be made on the Turks with the bayonet. He 
gave also particular directions that the baggage should be 
burnt, to prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy. 


He then retired to his tent, giving a strict charge that no 
VOL. I. c 
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one should be allowed to disturb him until all was ready for the 
attack. . 

The order, as far as the burning of the baggage was con- 
cerned, was obeyed; but it was well for the Czar that some 
one was found endowed with sufficient boldness and wisdom to 
break in upon his repose. Catharine, born the daughter of 
an Esthonian peasant, but raised to the imperial dignity, was 
then at the camp of the Pruth, and conceived the design of 
securing her husband’s army if not his honour. While the 
baggage-waggons were yet burning, she called a council of 
Russian officers, and laid before them her plans, which, strange 
through it appeared, showed that she well understood the cha- 
racter of the enemy with whom she had to deal. At her sugges- 
tion, the vice-chancellor wrote a letter to the Grand Vizier in 
the name of the Czar, his master, begging, not as might be 
expected, terms of capitulation, but a treaty of peace. With 
this letter in her hand the Czarina entered her husband’s tent, 
and having by the aid of prayers, entreaties, and tears, obtained his 
signature, collected all her jewels, all her money, in short, every- 
thing of value she possessed; and having further borrowed all 
that she could from the Russian generals, sent it to Osman Aga, 
the Grand Vizier’s lieutenant, together with the letter signed 
by the Czar. Méhémet Baltagi, preserving the haughty de- 
meanour of a conqueror, replied, “ Let the Czar send me his prime 
minister, and I will see what I can do.” ; 

The vice-chancellor obeyed the summons, bringing with him 
some presents, which he publicly offered to the Grand Vizier, 
sufficiently valuable to, show that he needed his services, but too 
inconsiderable to corrupt him. The vizier’s first demand was, 
that the Czar with all his army should surrender at discretion. 
The vice-chancellor replied, that his master was going to attack 
him in a quarter of an hour, and that the army would perish 
to a man rather than submit to conditions so infamous. Osman 
sided with the vice-chancellor ; and, as Méhémet was no warrior, 
easily persuaded him not to hazard a battle with desperate men. 
The consequence was that a suspension of hostilities was granted 
for six hours, during whieh, conditions of peace might be arranged. 
These conditions were, that the Muscovites should surrender 
Azof, that they should burn the vessels which were in the harbour, 
demolish the forts on the sea of Azof, haying first delivered up 
to the Sultan all the guns and ammunition which they contained ; 
that the Czar should withdraw his troops from Poland; that 
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he should not interfere with the small number of Cossacks who 
were under the protection of the Poles—not those who were 
dependent on Turkey—and that he should annually pay to the 
Tartars forty thousand sequins: an odious tribute of long 
standing, which the Czar had thrown off. On these conditions 
the Czar was at liberty to retire with drums beating and colours 
flying. The Turks supplied him with provisions, and two hours 
after the signing of the treaty the half-starved soldiers were 
revelling in abundance. This extraordinary convention was 
begun, concluded, and signed July 21, 1711. 

The reader will be curious to know the fate of the Vaiivodes, 
or Hospodars, through whose double treachery the Czar was 
placed in this ignominious position. The year before the expedi- 
tion, Bessarabba, the Vaivode of Wallachia, had secretly promised 
to assist Peter the Great with an army of thirty thousand men, 
to aid him in his war against the Turks, and to supply his army 
with provisions. Intelligence of this plot reached Constantinople, 
and the Porte determined to entice Bessarabba into a snare and 
put him to death. With this object, Demetrius Cantemir, the 
historian, was despatched from Constantinople and invested with 
the office of Vaivode of Moldavia. ‘The new dignitary, on reach- 
ing the seat of government, showed himself a worthy colleague 
of his brother of Wallachia, for he immediately sent and offered 
his services to the Czar, but was thwarted, as we have seen, 
by his subjects. Bessarabba, on his part, alarmed at the approach 
of the Turkish army, showed the Czar how worthless is the faith 
of a traitor, and a second time changed sides. He received the 
reward of his treachery, for on the conclusion of peace he was 
sent with his sons to Constantinople, where they were all put to 
death, Cantemir remained in the Czar’s service. 
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MORTALITY. 


As the bright leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 
Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 
Descends in silence—while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone; 
Such is man’s doom : and, ere an hour be flown, 
Start not, thou trifler! such may be thine own. 
Fexicta Hemans, 
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THE HOLY PLACES. 


WE have, from our infancy, been accustomed to give to the whole 
of the region hallowed by the presence of our blessed Lord, while 
he tabernacled among men, the title of “ Holy Land,” and have, 
probably, taken a deeper interest in the narratives of travellers 
who have visited the scenes of Bible history than in the account of 
any other wanderings at home or abroad. Of late, the feeling of 
calm reverence, which heretofore was associated with every thought 
of Bethlehem, of Gethsemane, of Calvary, has received a rude 
shock. We are told that to a dispute about the holy places may 
be traced the origin of a dreadful war ; armies have mowed each 
other down, ships have been destroyed, and their crews bar- 
barously murdered ; and even England, sensible as she is of the 
blessed effects of a forty years’ peace, has put forth her whole 
might, and unhesitatingly taken up the gauntlet thrown down by a 
monarch who styles himself the champion of the Christian Faith. 
Now, since our participation in the struggle proceeds neither from 
the act of a despotic ruler seeking her own aggrandisement, nor 
from a tyrannical government, led away by party-spirit—and 
moreover can, by no possibility, be referred to impetuous military 
ardour, resulting from recent success in the field, but is the 
unanimous decision of a sober, Christian public—it is right that 
every man, woman, and child in England should have a clear idea 
how this alarming state of things should have grown out of a 
dispute between two foreign churches, with neither of which we 
hold communion; and by what means we became implicated 
in a quarrel so little befitting the religion of Him whose chosen 
servant first consecrated the ground to His service, whose glory 
rested on it, and whose only begotten Son selected it to receive 
His message of peace. Here, in heavenly humility, He was 
cradled in a manger; here the Holy Spirit descended upon Him 
like a dove; here He wept over the grave of a beloved friend ; 
here He healed the sick and raised the dead ; here He sweated, as 
it were, great drops of blood in His inconceivable agony of love ; 
here in His hour of extreme suffering He extended mercy to the 
dying sinner ; here His bruised body rested at last in death ; here 
He delivered the last message of love to be conveyed to all 
nations—and here His sworn followers are whetting their swords 
in deadly hate, and, with unaccountable fatuity, believing, too, 
that they are doing His bidding. Unaccountable, indeed, that 
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fruits so bitter should spring from this soil, from sowing such as 
this ! 

But we must pass from this painful thought to real occurrences 
no less painful. The term “ Holy Places,” though in one sense 
having the same meaning as the “ Holy Land,” is more properly 
applied to those particular spots which are considered to be the 
scenes of remarkable events in Bible history, and more especially 
in our Lord’s ministry. Of these, the principal are at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, and Jerusalem, some being in the possession of the 
Latin, Greek, and Armenian churches in common, the rest being 
held by one or other of the two former or by the Mahometans. 

Whether all, or indeed any, of these places are the identical 
spots on which the events they commemorate took place, is a 
question which we will not stop to discuss. Whatever doubt there 
may be on this point, there can be none that every rightly-con- 
stituted mind must regard with a certain amount of reverence 
spots connected by tradition with occurrences which Christians of 
all denominations agree in considering of momentous importance. 
The churches of the Nativity and of the Holy Sepulchre, for 
instance, must be situated on holy ground, though it cannot be 
proved that either locality is exactly identical with the spot where 
the events commemorated took place. The tradition which fixes 
the former of these may be traced a long way back ; the nave of 
the church is acknowledged to be the most ancient monument of 
Christian architecture in Palestine, or perhaps in the world, having 
been built by Helena, mother of the first Christian Emperor 
Constantine; and in the grotto beneath, the learned Jerome, 
towards the close of the fourth century, resided for more than 
thirty years, and wrote most of his valuable works. At all events, 
therefore, the church of the Nativity is a not unworthy memorial of 
the event of which, for upwards of fifteen centuries, it has been 
considered the scene. The grotto is entered from the nave, and 
at the north-eastern, south-eastern, and south-western extremities 
stand a Latin, Greek, and an Armenian convent. This is one of 
the Holy Places, respecting which a contention has arisen. The 
other is the church of the Holy Sepulchre. This building, or 
rather assemblage of buildings, is of various dates, and of styles 
of architecture no less varied. It has two domes, of which the 
lesser surmounts the Greek Church, the larger covers the Holy 
Sepulchre itself. 

The rival sects thus brought so closely together, on ground so 
holy, would seem to have had, for a long period, no religious 
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feeling in common, but to have looked to the unbelieving Turk for 
protection from each other. The disputes between the Greeks and 
Latins, as to the possession of that or this holy place, are by no 
means of recent date. Privileges have from time to time been 
conferred by the Porte on each, sometimes not well defined, and 
occasionally infringing one on another. Francis I. of France being 
the earliest European monarch with whom the first treaty con- 
veying such privilege was made, the French have been, throughout, 
the representatives of the Latins, or Roman Catholics, while the 
Czar has advocated the pretensions of the Greek Church. 


Tue Cnurcu oF THE Hoty SEPULCHRE, 


The period of the year at which the greatest number of wor- 
shippers resort to the church of the Holy Sepulchre is Easter ; and 
so bitter has been the jealousy displayed on both sides, that on 
more than one occasion recourse has been had to arms, and the 
Turkish authorities have been obliged to interfere to prevent the 
effusion of blood. The ill-will, however, between the claimants 
for precedence has been by no means confined to this sacred spot, 
but burnt up, from:time to time, in other places. The dispute was 
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brought to a crisis in the year 1847, by an untoward event, which 
has never yet been satisfactorily cleared up. In the church of the 
Nativity are two spots equally venerated—one where Christ is 
said to have been born, the other where the manger was found 
which formed His cradle. The former of these is in the keeping 
of the Greeks, the latter in that of the Latins. A silver star, 
bearing a Latin inscription, had been suspended from time imme- 
morial over the Greek shrine, and the presence of this star, on a 
site which the Latins had claimed as their own, almost consoled 
them for the loss of the shrine itself. Great, therefore, was their 
indignation, when the symbol suddenly and unaccountably 
disappeared. They considered it not simply a theft, but a 
usurpation; by the Greek monks. Complaint was made to the 
French embassy at Constantinople, and a controversy was opened, 
which soon embraced a wider field, and extended to the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

A fruitful subject of contention had long been the question 
whether the Greeks or Latins were the party privileged to repair 
the cupola over the Holy Sepulchre. In past ages the latter had 
often performed the requisite repairs. Seventy years ago, the 
Greeks had repaired it for the last time, after a conflagration by 
which it had been injured. This was quoted as a precedent 
by the Greeks, but disallowed by the Latins, who went so far as 
to hint that their rivals had purposely caused fresh damage, in 
order to furnish themselves with an opportunity of asserting their 
claim. They, therefore, demanded to have the repairs committed 
exclusively to their hands, as also to be allowed to restore all the 
Latin inscriptions which existed before the conflagration, and to 
efface everything that the Greeks had added afterwards. 

The Porte, pressed on both sides by claimants more powerful 
than itself, suggested a middle course, offering to execute the 
repairs at its own expense. ‘This proposal was rejected ; being 
deemed by the Latins as a profanation, by the Greeks as a 
resignation of their claim. Meanwhile the matter was warmly 
discussed at Constantinople ; peremptory demands were advanced 
by M. de Lavalette, the French ambassador ; a commission, com- 
posed of two Latins and one Greek, was appointed by the Sultan, 
and the dispute seemed to be in a fair road to an amicable 
settlement, when the Emperor Nicholas took the unusual step of 
addressing an autograph letter to the Sultan, accusing his ministers 
of a breach of faith, and demanding the strict maintenance of the 
religious privileges of the Greeks. The result was, that the Porte, 
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anxious to conciliate both parties; confirmed the claim of the 
French, and shortly after issued a firman in favour of the Greeks. 
When the tidings of the latter measure reached France, M. de 
Lavalette, who had returned home, was sent back to Turkey to 
demand the recal of this document, and conducted himself in a 
manner more imperious than the subject required or than his 
instructions warranted. The result was that the firman in favour 
of the Greeks remained in force, and the Latins were further 
conciliated by the permission to have in their keeping a duplicate 
key to the main entrance of the church of the Nativity. From 
time immemorial they had had free access to this church, but by 
a side-door, being obliged, on occasions of certain ceremonials and 
anniversaries, to borrow a key from the Greeks, in order to obtain 
admission at the great gates. 

Great was the exultation of the Greeks at Jerusalem, when the 
firman in their favour was publicly read ; not so, however, when 
they found that the Latins were placed on an equal footing with 
themselves, in being allowed an independent admission through 
the great gate of the church, a privilege which they had hitherto 
enjoyed only on sufferance. 

References were again made to Constantinople, but without 
effect. In due time the key was handed over to the Latin priests, 
and in order that no point might be left in dispute, a new silver 
star of Turkish manufacture was substituted for that which had 
been purloined. 

There appears to be this essential difference between the claims 
advanced by the Emperor of the French and the Czar, that the 
former rested his pretensions on treaties entered into according to 
the law of nations and already existing, while the latter insisted on 
his right of being considered protector of the Greek Christians in 
Turkey. It cannot be said, indeed, that he all along asserted 
this claim, but that such was his reserved pretension is evident 
from the fact, that while negotiations were pending, he proposed to 
the Emperor of the French that they should discuss and settle th: 
matter between themselves, and leave to Turkey simply the 
execution of their decision. Had the French Emperor acceded to 
this proposal, even with the consent of Turkey, he would have 
virtually admitted the Czar’s right to interfere between the Sultan 
and his Christian subjects, and would have materially strengthened 
the Russian influence in the Ottoman Empire, and that without 
any equivalent advantage to himself; for whereas the Latin 
Christians in the East are reckoned by hundreds, the professors of 
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the Greek faith amount to many millions. Thwarted, however, iu 
his ambitious scheme, and having failed to secure exclusive 
privileges in the Holy Land by legitimate means, he resorted to 
intimidation, 

While the rival monks at Jerusalem were still contending for 
superiority in the church of the Nativity, and the Porte was 
proposing to secure the great gate by placing there a Mahometan 
guard, the Russian Emperor adopted the strong measure of 
sending an ambassador extraordinary to Constantinople, authorized 
to make the most stringent demands. He selected for this purpose 
a nobleman of the highest rank, both in the army and in the state, 
in the person of Prince Menschikoff, whose conduct from his first 
appearance at Constantinople was marked by overbearing insolence. 

With this mission we break off the thread of our narrative, 
which in a future paper we purpose to trace from another starting- 
place to the same point. C. A. J. 
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TueEre is always companionship in the sea for those who love it, 
and something exhilarating, too, in the motion of the waves in 
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fine weather, as they come dancing and sparkling in the sunbeams, 
threatening, at a distance, to overwhelm you on their approach ; 
but lessening as they advance, till they throw themselves, as if in 
sport, on the beach, like a dog at play with a child. Then the 
soft, sleepy, rattling, rippling sound of the retreating surge, as it 
glides over the pebbles, back to its parent bed, to join part of 
another newborn wave; and the beauty and variety of those 
pebbles, so bright and glittering with the salt water, that you 
fancy you see a hundred worthy of a rich setting, till a closer 
examination convinces you, that like many other things in the 
world, they are not so precious as you thought them to be. 

Take the ocean, too, in its wilder moods: how sublime when 
the mighty mass of waters gathers in its fury and dashes on the 
stern rocks, as if nothing short of their entire annihilation would 
satisfy its thirst for destruction !—and you tremble as you think 
that, even while you gaze, a similar wave may be dashing some 
shipwrecked mariner against the rocks, and crushing his half-spent 
life, as if in mockery of his vain attempts to save it. 

In selecting a seaside retreat, such as are the least frequented 
are those at which you have the most real enjoyment of the sea. 
A right appreciation of its beauty and grandeur does not accord 
with the presence of fashionable folly, or a numerous and indis- 
criminate companionship. Better far is it to stroll along the 
shingly beach, with a chosen friend, whose mind is in unison with 
your own, and who can sympathise with you in those calm, yet 
exciting emotions, which the view of Nature, in its bolder and 
more varied phases, produces. 

The more retired, then, the better, and there are many such on 
the Irish coast. The romantic wildness of the huge masses of 
broken and barren rocks, the magnificently broad views they 
afford you of the ocean, and the exquisite beauty of the inland 
scenery, render them surpassingly attractive. Many an hour 
have I dreamed away in the quiet, secluded nooks of those rocks, 
alone, but not lonely; finding an endless source of amusement in 
the changing colour of the water, now blue, now green; and then 
looking as if some artist had mixed all the colours on his palette 
together to give it one universal tinge. Watching, too, the shoals 
of fish, leaping in the sunbeam, approaching just near enough (as 
they often do) to tantalise the poor fishermen, who, it may be, 
have been watching many a weary hour, in the vain hope that 
they would come near enough to induce him to throw out his net ; 
and then the bustle and excitement that soon spread throughout 
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the village, should the fish favour him. All beyond is so full of 
life and activity, but around you so perfectly calm, that the 
stillness is only broken by the occasional scream of the seabird, or 
the ringing laugh of a merry group of bathers in the bay below. 
And yet, how many there are to whom the sound of the waves 
awaken only sorrowful reflections, seeming to murmur out the 
perpetual requiem for the loved and lost ones, reposing beneath 
its briny flood ! 

I well remember the thrill of horror that ran through my veins 
at the narration of an incident related to me by my bathing- 
woman. I love to converse with the Irish poor; there is some- 
thing so fresh in their style and manner, and Norah was one that 
particularly interested me. She was a fine, strong, handsome, and 
courageous-looking woman, yet very kindhearted and obliging. 
The sea was running very high one morning when I went down to 
bathe, and I had half determined to give up the luxury on that 


occasion. But Norah, without questioning, set about her pre- 
parations. 


“ Are you not afraid to go into the sea, Norah?” said I, “it is 
very rough.” 

“Ah, no, ma’am,” she replied, “sure it will only make me 
strong; and yet,” she added, in a low tone, “I ought to dread 
the sea, for ft has been a cruel enemy to me!’ And she then 
told me that some years before, she, in company with her sister 
and a cousin, started off one morning, when the tide was out, to 
gather sloak.* They had to walk some miles, and the rocks were 
slippery, the wind strong and blowing in sudden squalls, and the 
sea running very high; and she earnestly entreated her two 
companions to return and leave her, as one of them was nursing a 
little infant, and the other shortly expected to become a mother. 

Poor Norah felt a gloomy foreboding, as she said, that ‘‘ some- 
thing was over her ;” but they laughed at her fears, and went on, 
carefully treading their way round the steep rock, when her sister 
set her foot on a piece of wet seaweed, and, slipping, fell into a deep 
gulf below, and, either from the same cause or the sudden shock, 
her cousin was precipitated after her, almost at the same moment! 

Far from human aid, without even a rope to throw to them, 
poor Norah stood there to see them die without even a hope of 
being able to save them. In this horrible situation she made one 
effort. Hastily stripping off her clothes, she tied them together 


* A seaweed, esteemed a great luxury when boiled, as a vegetable. 
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and threw one end to the poor creatures, But it was either too 
short to reach them, or they were too much exhausted by their 
cries and the repeated blows they received from the waves dashing 
them against the rocks, to seize it. The sister, with an agonising 
look at Norah, soon disappeared. Her companion floated for 
some time; but as it was many hours before the bodies were 
recovered, it is needless to say that life had long become extinct. 

In this secluded spot I met with another poor woman, whose 
melancholy history interested me still more than Norah’s, because 
it told a tale of prolonged misery and unmerited cruelty, which 
will probably remain with her till death releases her. I first 
encountered her during a morning's ramble, and was struck with 
the utter destitution of her appearance. She was clean, but 
scarcely covered, and the look of deep sorrow which marked her 
features made her the personification of wretchedness. She did 
not beg, like most of her countrywomen, but appeared to be 
looking for something amongst the rocks; and although I avoid 
giving to strangers, as a general rule, there was something about 
her that compelled me to offer her relief. She took the proffered 
coin with thankfulness, and I passed on, leaving her at her work. 
Tt was not long after that a friend who was well acquainted with 
her told me her history, which was as follows :— 

She was the daughter of a man in humble but comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and was herself the owner of a cow. Unfortunately, 
however, she formed an attachment to a person her friends did not 
approve, and as she persisted in marrying him, they cast her off. 
Her husband was able to support her, and for some years they 
lived in comfort ; but misfortune at last overtook them. The cow 
died, and they were unsuccessful in business, and they found 
themselves at last, with their three children, compelled to seek a 
shelter in the Union. But the husband, shortly after, obtained 
employment from one, of his wife's relations, and she soon quitted 
her asylum to go back to him, when he told her that he had 
enough to do to support himself, and could do without either her 
or her children. Driven out upon the world by her heartless 
husband, she, after much deliberation, decided to leave her little 
ones at his cabin, during his absence, and support herself as best 
she could. She accordingly proceeded to carry her intentions into 
execution, and had left the place, when the cries of her youngest 
child so overcame her, that she returned to take it. Her husband 
coming home just at this juncture, again turned her adrift. 

What could she do? ‘True, she might return to the Union; 
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but then she would be separated from her children, and cases are 
not wanting in which a parent, inquiring for his child on leaving 
his temporary home, finds its name has been transferred from the 
living to the dead list. So, gathering up all her resolution, she 
betook herself to the task of providing for herself and them. In 
this she was tolerably successful; and a benevolent lady having 
soon after put them to a school, in which they received food as 
well as instruction, the poor mother soon began to realize the 
comforts of her hard-earned home. 

This, however, was not long to continue. The school was 
supported by Protestants, and as soon as this fact became known 
to the priest, he called upon her, not to offer a similar boon in 
exchange, but to insist upon her removing her children imme- 
diately. She told him her situation, pleaded her utter inability 
to support them without assistance, and refused, at the same time, 
to remove them. His reverence, after exhausting every means of 
terror that lay at his disposal, departed, threatening vengeance, 
and she was rewarded for her temerity by being publicly cursed. 
The most horrible judgments were pronounced upon those who 
should assist her or hers with clothing, food, or lodging ; and this, 
be it remembered, took place in the nineteenth century, and 
under British protection, where those who know not what popery 
is assert that it is a worn-out, obsolete thing, mild and harmless 
in its character, and, in fact, quite different from the popery of 
former times. As well may they talk about a tiger in a menagerie 
having changed its nature. ‘The power to persecute may, indeed, 
be curbed by the restraints of the law, but the will—never ! 

A panic seemed to seize the whole neighbourhood. The poor 
creature was driven from her room, and compelled to seek shelter 
in a barn, where she suffered intensely from the cold, and no one 
would either give or sell her food, or even speak to her. Still she 
tried to keep the children at the school; but at last, unable to 
support the misery of her existence, she removed them, hoping 
that this would restore to her the common rights of humanity. 
But it proved otherwise ; for the majority of the neighbours still 
seemed to think that the curse hung over her. When the storm 
howled round the village, they would talk about her in an 
ambiguous tone, as if they believed her the cause of all the 
disasters that befel them. It was seldom that she could get a 
day’s work, and her principal means of subsistence was a kind of 
seaweed which she gathered from the rocks. Often have I seen 
her, in weather so wild that I should have thought it a trial to go 
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to the open door, holding on her slippery way, with her little child 
at her breast; but no one ever saw her beg. 

Her gratitude was most touching. I was sitting at the fire, the 
morning before I left the place, when I heard a modest knock at 
the door, and some altercation ensued between the servant and 
some person who begged to see me. “Sure then it isn’t the 
misthress that would refuse me one little look at her, if she only 
knew who it was is here,” said she, and, recognising Nanny’s 
voice, | immediately went forward, to her great joy. She came, 
she said, to take leave of me before I left. She had had some 
reaping to do the day before, and some one had given her two 
beautiful new-laid eggs, and she wanted to give them to me as a 
parting gift, because they were so nice and fresh. 

Poor Nanny! I often think of her when the storm beats 
against the windows, and wonder if she is still braving the 
elements for her miserable livelihood ; and often do I long to hear 
if any of those to whom God has given the will, as well as the 
way, have taken her by the hand, and provided some means by 
which her honest industry and affection for her children may be 
rewarded by an easier way of gaining a subsistence. 

It may, perhaps, be asked why this poor creature did not leave 
the place where she had been so cruelly treated. It would have 
been of no use to do so: for she would at once have been con- 
signed to the station-house as a vagrant, and then transferred to 
the parish she came from. 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN CHURCH. 





Tue city of Rome stands upon a soil of volcanic origin. Beds 
of easily-worked rock and layers of sand have been excavated 
from the very earliest ages of the empire for architectural pur- 
poses, and thus a labyrinth, of galleries and passages have 
been gradually formed under and around the city overhead. 
These excavations are sometimes one above another, and each 
of them is usually about eight feet in height and four or five 
in width. A light hole here and there lets down a feeble 
glimmer, and sometimes a narrow flight of rocky steps conducts 
the explorer from one vault to another, above or below. These 
subterranean caverns are of unknown extent, but are said to 
underlie an area of fifteen miles; and the Roman guides tell us 
that they stretch out for twenty, The holes for the admission of 
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light and the letting down of bodies are numerous; and those 
cana formed by the giving way of the roof of these excavations, 
are a source of danger to the incautious rider. 


CATACOMBS, 


These cavernous recesses had already been employed as a 
place of sepulture for the poor, when the Christians, who buried 
and did not burn their dead, fixed upon them as a cemetery. But 
soon they served for other uses also. Persecution raised her 
bloodstained hand, and the Roman catacombs offered a place 
of concealment from her scowling eye. Time after time was it 
resorted to, and for three centuries these cavernous abodes served 
as an asylum—though an insecure one—for the hunted followers 
of Christ. Xystus, Stephen, and Caius—all bishops of Rome— 
are said to have been martyred here ; the last after being in the 
catacombs for eight years: and Sanchez tells of several hundreds 
who were here put to death on the spot in the Diocletian persecution. 
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In the year 314, this retreat of the living was assigned to the 
Church as a place of sepulture for her dead, by a Christian 
emperor; and the catacombs became a place of resort both for 
solitary meditation and for the celebration of the Eucharist and 
of the Agape of the early Church. They were adorned with 
carved sarcophagi and with painting and sculpture—many of the 
original tombstones being replaced by ornamented stone-coffins— 
and this decorative treatment was continued up to the middle of 
the fifth century, when the Church had become greatly corrupted. 
Then succeeded a long period of a thousand years, during which 
the catacombs were unvisited. A.controversy about relics appears 
to have led to the reopening of these silent resting-places of the 
dead, which have supplied the manufactures of the Romish Church 
with crumbling skeletons and rotten rags, to be transmuted into 
precious memorials of saints and martyrs. The more remote 
recesses—those to which the Church retreated in her days of 
peril—were the last to be explored, and the museum of the Vati- 
can is rich in their spoils. 

Were the reader to visit these catacombs where several of 
the passages met, in some places he would come upon a little 
chamber of a few yards square, and here assembled the per- 
secuted saints of old, to worship Him who would gaze with 
benignant tenderness upon his suffering children. What an 
affecting scene must such an assembly have been, as the torch 
cast its flaring light upon the countenances of the worshippers, 
and dimly revealed the features, it may be, of some who stood in 
the distance! Reader, can you not see the calm eye and closed 
lips of that youthful confessor in the background, who is bend- 
ing forward and drinking in the words of the aged Christian 
who is addressing the assembled group? The graves, which are 
generally in tiers of three, are slab-closed niches in the rocky 
walls. The number of interments must have been immense, and 
many of the graves have been opened. It is an instructive 
spectacle to gaze upon a little white dust which only shows the 
direction of the bones of the once present body, and which 
vanishes. at a breath; and to reflect that the strongest and 
fairest amongst us must some day be as valueless as that evanes- 
cent powder. But our deeds—whether good or evil—they remain 
unchanged for ever. The inscriptions are sometimes so rudely 
executed, so ungrammatically composed, and so incorrectly spelt, 
that they are difficult to decipher. Sometimes the inscription 
was put upside down. And this is a touching part of our story. 
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It tells of the dimness and haste in which these inscriptions 
were cut, and of the unlettered hands that wrought such me- 
mentos. The effigy of a lion on a stone was probably the means 
employed to tell the relatives of Leo that there was his gave ; 
for they were probably unable to read. In the same way on 
the stone of Onager is sculptured an ass. 

We now proceed to give a string of specimens from the inscrip- 
tions —and their eloquent simplicity will prove deeply touching to 
the right-minded reader. 


ON THE 5TH BEFORE THE KALENDS OF NOVEMBER SLEPT 
GORGONIUS, FRIEND OF ALL, AND ENEMY OF NONE, 


TO ADSERTOR, OUR DEAREST, SWEETEST, MOST INNOCENT SON, 
DEAR TUCHE, SWEET SOUL, MY DAUGHTER TUCHE, 
TO FAUSTINA, MY FEARLESS GIRL, WHO LIVED 2] YEARS. 


CECILIUS THE HUSBAND TO CECILIA PLACIDINA MY WIFE, OF EXCELLENT 
MEMORY, WITH WHOM I LIVED WELL 10 YEARS WITHOUT ANY QUARREL. 
IN JESUS CHRIST, SON OF GOD, THE*SAVIOUR, 


VIDALIO, IN THE PEACE OF CHRIST. 
VICTORINA SLEEPS. 
ARETUSA IN GOD. 


IN THE TIME OF THE EMPEROR ADRIAN, MARIUS, A YOUNG MILITARY 
OFFICER WHO HAD LIVED LONG ENOUGH WHEN, WITH HIS BLOOD, HE 
GAVE UP HIS LIFE FOR CHRIST. AT LENGTH HE RESTED IN PEACE, 
THE WELL-DESERVING SET UP THIS WITH TEARS AND IN FEAR, 


PRIMITIUS IN PEACE, AFTER MANY TORMENTS A MOST VALIANT 
MARTYR, HE LIVED 38 YEARS, MORE OR LESS. HIS WIFE 
RAISED THIS TO HER DEAREST HUSBAND, THE WELL-DESERVING, 


THE PEACE OF BASIL THE PRESBYTER AND HIS FELICITAS, 


THE ONCE HAPPY DAUGHTER OF THE PRESBYTER GALINUS, HERE 
LIES SUSANNA, JOINED WITH HER FATHER IN PEACE, 


THE NEOPHYTE ROMANUS, THE WELL-DESERVING, WHO LIVED 8 YEAR3 
AND 15 DAYS. HE RESTS IN PEACE, 


MY SWEETEST SON SEVERUS BORNE AWAY BY ANGELS. 
MARCELLA AND 150 MARTYRS OF CHRIST, 
HERE RESTS MEDICUS WITH MANY. 

150 MARTYRS OF CHRIST, 

15 IN PEACE, 


30. 


Upon these inscriptions we must now make some observations, 
for most important inferences have been drawn from them. 
VOL. I. D 
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These stones are powerful though silent witnesses against the 
corruptions of Romanism; so that even the graves may be said 
to have opened their mouths, to testify against the errors which 
have had their focus in that very place where these witnesses 
have arisen to confront them. For what do we read of purgatory 
or of prayer for the dead on these tombs? If these primitive 
Christians believed that their friends had gone into an interme- 
diate state of purgatorial punishment, why do they constantly 
inscribe the words, “In peace,” upon their tombs? “ You well- 
deserving one, having left your relations, lie in peace—in sleep, 
you will rise—a temporary rest is granted you.” Did the 
husband who set up this, believe that his wife was undergoing the 
pains of purgatory ? 

In the whole of the Lapidarian Gallery of the Vatican Museum, 
we find but one stone containing a prayer to the dead; and 
can we wonder at this, when we know that the catacombs were 
kept open up to the middle of the fifth century? Put this one 
inscription against the overwhelming evidence on the other side, 
and it sinks into utter insignificance. And yet we know that 
saint worship had crept into the church in the fourth century. 
How is it, then, that we have not the words “ Holy Marius, pray 
for us,” on the tomb of the martyr whose epitaph—all of it 
that is of moment—we have given above? Doubtless such words 
would have been deemed utterly unscriptural. 

But the teaching of these inscriptions is not ended. If celibacy 
was deemed obligatory upon the ministry of the primitive church, 
why do we read of “my wife Laurentia,” in the epitaph of 
Bishop Leo; or of “ his Felicitas,” in that of the presbyter Basil ; 
or of “ Petronia, a deacon’s wife,”’ 

Again, the inscription before given, which refers to “ the neophyte 
Romanus,” teaches another lesson. The tomb has a consular 
date, which assigns it to the year 371. Now, a neophyte is one 
who has been baptized; and hence it is plain that the sacra- 
ment of baptism was administered to children. But we also 
meet with a neophyte “who lived twenty-one months,”—here, 
then, we have infant baptism. Fonts are among the relics of the 
catacombs, but we are unable to give any particular description of 
their form or size. 

We can gather, also, some faint inferences with respect to the 
doctrine which these primitive Christians held concerning the 
Eucharist. Slabs of marble are found, and styled altars; but 
their simple nature is very inconsistent with the elaborate doc- 
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trine of the modern Church of Rome, upon the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. But we have some further evidence to bring 
forward. The poet Prudentius came from Spain to visit the 
tombs of the martyrs, and in a hymn which he wrote he speaks ot 
himself as standing by the grave of Hippolytus :— 

“That slab gives the sacrament, and at the same time faith- 
fully guards the martyr’s remains; it preserves his bones in the 
sepulchre in hope of the eternal judge, and. feeds the Tibricole 
with sacred food. Great is the sanctity of the place, and there 
is a ready altar for those who pray.” 

Here the slab is called a table when used for the Eucharist, 
and an altar when employed for devotional purposes. Does 
not this appear as if the sacrifice of prayer and praise was thi 
only one that these primitive Christians offered ? 
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The symbols of the catacombs remain to be noticed. Upon 
one tomb you see a ship, upon another an anchor ; here a dove 
with the olive branch, there the palm and crown. These we 
shall leave to the reader to explain. A fish, and the Greek 
word for a fish, are both met with; and the explanation of these 
symbols is this—the letters of the Greek word are the initials 
of other words which signify Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. 
Tertullian tells us that this symbol had also a reference to water 
and the rite of baptism, and to our Lord’s words “I will make 
you fishers of men.” A monogram, in which a mark like an X 
stands with another mark P up its centre, is a contraction of 
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the Greek word for Christ, somewhat analogous to the abbre- 
viation Xtian, for Christian. 

The history of Jonah is a favour- 
ite Scriptural subject; and Daniel 
in the den of lions, Abraham offer- 
ing Isaac, the three Hebrew youths 
in the furnace, and the raising of 
Lazarus, are also met with. In a 
well-executed bas-relief of Moses re- 
ceiving the law, a hand begirt with 
clouds symbolizes the Divine pre- 
sence; and though we doubt the 
legitimacy of such a symbol, it is 
satisfactory to find that no actual 
representation of God is attempted. 
Neither in the sculptures nor the 
paintings of the catacombs has any 
such representation been found. We 
do not even meet with the name of 
the Virgin Mary in the whole Lapidarian Gallery. 

The number of martyrs whose bodies have found a resting- 
place in these catacombs appears to have been greatly exag- 
gerated ; but when we read the two inscriptions before given, 
which commemorate so many hundreds of martyrs, had we these 
alone to refer to, they would be a noble testimony to the sted- 
fastness of the primitive church. It appears probable that a 
simple number on a tomb refers to the number of martyrs whose 
bodies are piled together—indeed, Prudentius is said to certify 
this conjecture. 

Few of our readers will feel surprised to learn that the papal 
authorities have forbidden the making of copies from the Lapi- 
darian Gallery. But this prohibition comes too late. However, 
we have such a superabundance of evidence against the corrup- 
tions of Romanism, that we could well afford to dispense with 
that afforded by the catacombs of the imperial city. The word of 
God—the Scriptures—are alone sufficient to reveal the mutila- 
tions which truth has suffered at the hands of Popery. But since 
it has pleased God to give us this further evidence, it is our duty 
to accept it thankfully, and to make the best use of it in our 
power. Those, therefore, who wish to pursue this subject must 
be referred to a work, ‘The Church in the Catacombs,’ where 
they will find much to instruct and interest them. 








A B 


Aurnoucn so much has been said and written of late about 
China and the Chinese, the proportion of our readers who can 
peruse the accounts which are now constantly reaching us from 
this far-distant empire with a realizing interest, is probably very 
small. They have no bird’s-eye view, either of the country or 
the people, and this is what we wish to sketch for them, Let 
them not hastily conclude that a pen-and-ink picture cannot 
give a true representation of the scene which it is intended to 
portray, for the pen can often put in characteristic touches which 
are quite beyond the reach of the artist’s pencil. 

The Chinese Empire includes a territory as large as the whole 
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of Europe, with seventeen such islands as Great Britain annexed 
to it; and China Proper alone is more than fourteen times 
greater than Great Britain. Truly we often forget in how small 
a house the people of this island dwell, in our great admiration 
of its occupants. 

But when we come to the population of China, the results are 
still more startling. We are not disposed to trust implicitly 
to Chinese statistics; but we are told that a cefsus was taken 
in 1812, according to which the population was 360,279,897. 
If this be correct, the population is probably something so enormous 
now, that we hesitate to give its conjectural amount. Let it be 
remembered that the inhabitants of the whole earth are estimated 
at 800,000,000 ; but even if we allow 1,000,000,000 inhabitants 
to the earth, the Chinese Empire probably contains very nearly 
one-half of this number, 

The surface of China rises generally in terraces from the sea 
westwards, and does not appear to be elevated anywhere into 
mountains of great height. The two chief rivers of the country 
rank amongst the foremost in the world. The coast is rich in 
safe and commodious harbours, and the climate must be termed 
highly salubrious, although it is excessively hot in summer and 
intensely cold in some parts in winter. 

Mildness, docility, peaceableness, subordination, and industry, 
are good traits in the Chinese character ; whilst deceit and lying 
are prominent vices. Their arrogant bearing towards foreigners 
may be attributed to the promptings of the government of the 
country, and to their ignorant notions of their own superiority 
to other nations. Old age and meritorious rank are both held 
in great respect. Reverence for parents is very strongly incul- 
cated. Physically the Chinese are superior to many other 
Asiatics; and, as sailors, they are stronger and more efficient than 
Lascars. Their lips are thick, but not developed like those of 
the negro, and their flattened noses and expanded nostrils are 
another approximation to the African type. Lank black and 
shining hair, oblique eyebrows and eyes, and a thin and tufty 
beard, are all Chinese characteristics. When not exposed to the 
climate, the complexion is as fair as that of a Spaniard; but this 
can, perhaps, scarcely be regarded as the natural and healthy 
hue ; and yet the contrast between the exposed and covered por- 
tions of the body is often so great that a Chinaman “ looks 
like the lower half of an European joined on to the upper moiety 
of an Asiatic.” Their prominent cheek-bones usually spoil their 
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often very good looks, soon after the age of twenty. It is fashion- 
able to have the nails of the left hand enormously long, and the 
Chinese custom of compressing the female foot is well known. 
This odious and crippling custom is practised lower down in the 
scale of society than would be expected, when we reflect upon its 
impeding effect upon industry. Chinese ladies are taught em- 
broidery, painting on silk, and music; and their modest though 
often magnificent dress leads them to regard that of European 
ladies as sometimes represented in pictures with surprise. A 
Chinese can have only one wife, but as many inferior handmaids 
as he pleases; though it is considered derogatory to have these 
if he has sons by his wife; and every additional wife diminishes 
his personal respectability. ‘These concubines are in reality mere 
domestic slaves, and are usually purchased. The ceremonies 
connected with the dead are too long for description—the tombs 
of their ancestors are objects of the most religious care. 

The politeness of the Chinese is most elaborate. ‘ Honourable 
brother,” * virtuous companion,” or “ excellent sir,” are the style 
of address to a stranger, by a man who will designate himself 
as “the worthless fellow,” “the late born,” or “the unworthy 
disciple.” 

The principal festival is celebrated at the time of the new 
year; but we will not detail their holiday observances, since these 
are but occasional, and we wish rather to picture the everyday 
life of China to the reader. When any one pays a visit in his 
sedan, a folded sheet of red paper, decorated with gold leaf, and 
containing his name and titles down the middle, is presented at 
the gate. These cards sometimes contain sufficient paper, when 
opened, to reach across a room. A visitor in mourning presents 
a blue card with white letters. The rank of the two persons 
regulates the distance to which the person visited comes to re- 
ceive his guest, and the genuflexions and pretended efforts to 
prevent them are also all well understood. The customary salu- 
tation among equals is to join the closed hands, and raise them 
two or three times towards the head, saying, “ Are you well ?— 
Hail! hail!” Soon after a visitor is seated, tea is brought 


in and drunk without the adjuncts of sugar and milk ; and a cir-. 


cular japanned tray is often introduced, containing sweetmcats or 
dried fruits, in the numerous compartments which radiate from 
its centre. A small two-pronged silver fork is made use of 
to take up these viands. If wishful to do him great honour, 
the host conducts his guest to his sedan; but the top of the 
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stone steps, or the door of the apartment, is a sufficient advance 
for ordinary politeness. Chinese cookery is like that of the French, 
in preferring ragouts and made dishes, and in the copious em- 
ployment of vegetables in its preparations of meat. Fish and 
vegetables are consumed in great quantities, whilst butcher’s meat 
is sparingly eaten. Rice and a species of cabbage are the most 
general vegetable food. But the Chinese are very indiscriminate 
in their eating—dogs, cats, rats, the larve of the sphinx moth, 
and a grub, bred in the sugar-cane, all come within their dietary. 
Fish is considered to have undergone an improvement if it is 
somewhat tainted, just as game is absurdly left uneaten in this 
country until it is, perhaps, often partly putrescent. Gambling is 
very common amongst the lower orders. The Chinese play at 
shuttlecock with their feet, and are proficients in kite-flying. The 
summer garment of the better classes is a long loose gown of 
silk gauze or linen, which usually hangs freely, but on occasions 
of dress is girdled in round the middle. The tight sleeves and 
confined necks of Europeans appear very absurd in hot weather 
to the Chinese. Various articles, such as a fan-case, tobacco 
pouch, flint and steel bag, are attached to the girdle. The 
winter dress is also loose, and consists of a large-sleeved spencer 
worn over a long dress of silk or crape. This is often of fur, 
but sometimes of silk or cloth lined with skins; and at this 
season the neck is enclosed with a narrow collar of silk or fur. 
Loose dresses are fastened at intervals of a few inches over the 
right breast by buttons and loops, which reach from top to bottom. 
In summer, capacious breeches are worn, but in winter a species 
of light legging is drawn over all, leaving the breeches to hang 
out behind in a disagreeable manner. Those who can afford 
them wear silk or cotton stockings; and in winter boots of cloth, 
satin, or velvet are worn by those of a certain rank. The thick 
soles of their boots and shoes are whitened to make them look 
cleanly. The great defect of Chinese costume is its deficiency in 
white calico or linen, and consequently in cleanliness. They use 
no sheets for their beds, and no cloths for their tables. Sir John 
Tavis, the principal authority for what we state, lauds the Chinese 
for their free om from the frequent mutations which take place 
in our dress; whilst Mr. Meadows tells us that their fashions 
are perpetually varying. The head of the men is always shaven 
except at the top, whence the Tartar tail depends ; but mourners 
suffer their hair to grow. It is not customary to wear a moustache 
before the age of forty, nor a beard before that of sixty. The 
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women would often be very pretty did they not daub their faces 
with white and red paint. When unmarried their hair is worn in 
long pendent tresses, and their usual dress is a large-sleeved robe 
of silk or cotton worn over a longer one, and loose trousers 
fastened round the ankle. The labouring classes wear only a pair 
of loose cotton trousers tied round the body in summer, with a 
shirt or smock hanging over them; and when it is very hot the 
smock is doffed altogether. A very broad, umbrella-shaped hat 
of bamboo slips, worn in summer, is displaced by a felt cap in 
winter, and in wet weather cloaks of a kind of flag or reed 
are made use of. The peasantry are very often shoeless, but 
some wear straw sandals. 

The poorest classes dwell in hovel-like abodes; but ordinary 
Chinese houses bear a strong resemblance to the remains of 
Roman habitations, discovered in the excavations at Pompeii. 
They have a dead wall to the street, and are lighted by win- 
dows, which look into the internal court. Where space is 
valuable, there is usually a story above the ground floor; and 
a wooden platform is often constructed upon the roof for drying 
clothes, or for taking the air on hot evenings. Their apartments 
are not nearly so full of furniture as ours, but they make use 
of chairs, which is remarkable for an Asiatic nation.. Spittoons 
are placed near these, as the Chinese are universally addicted 
to smoking. Lanterns of silk or horn are prominent ornaments 
as they hang from the roof, and autographic writings are also 
displayed in their apartments. Doorways are frequently circular, 
or leaf, or jar-shaped ; when they do not require a door, whose 
place is often supplied by a curtain or a bamboo blind. Their 
beds are very simple, consisting in summer of a mat laid upon 
the hard bottom of the bed, with a mosquito-net for protection. 

The most common mode of travelling is by water. Chairs 
and a one-horse tilted cart are also used, and riding on horseback 
is an occasional mode of transit. But the sedan is by far the 
best vehicle ; and the Chinese deserve praise for the excellence to 
which they have carried this mode of conveyance. 

The art of printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the 
magnetic compass, are all thought to have reached us from 
China. Moveable types are only employed on rare occasions, 
and pear-tree wood is generally made use of for their stereotype 
blocks. ‘Their thin and transparent paper is printed on one side 
only, and then doubled, so as to make the fold the outer edge of 
the book. What we term India paper—so highly prized for 
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prints—is, or was, the large sheets in which Chinese silks are 
sent tous. Books are very cheap, but block-printings appear to 
be ill adapted for those periodical publications which come out 
in rapid succession. The Chinese employ what we term Indian 
ink for their own writing, whick is performed with a small brush 
instead of a pen. Their junks are clumsy and insecure, and 
in short voyages they steer by the compass and by their eye- 
sight. ‘They are particularly skilful in the manufacture of silks, 
and the most elegant of our patterns are not beyond their 
powers of exact imitation. In damasks and flowered satins they 
specially excel, and their crapes are too well-known to need 
our praise. The porcelain of China is justly famous. Their 
attempts at painting possess some commendable features, and 
they engrave excellently. In sculpture they fail entirely ; but 
Chinese modelling is generally both truthful and effective. 
Their musical instruments are numerous. They have arranged 
a great number of plants, but cannot be termed botanists. 
Chinese physicians assert that they can distinguish twenty-four 
different kinds of pulse in their patients ; but their medical treat- 
ment appears to be quackery, and their surgical operations are 
chiefly, if not altogether, of a simple character. Astronomy 
is studied ;- but they teach that the heavenly bodies move solely 
to indicate changes of rule, and the rise and fall of dynasties. 
They possess considerable mechanical skill ; the water-wheel—a 
kind of chain pump—an ingenious wheel for raising water—are 
examples of their ingenuity. The properties and construction 
of the arch have been understood from a remote period, and the 
stonework foundations of their best mansions are both solid and 
handsome. 

The flora and fauna of China are those of the temperate 
zone, almost exclusively, so far as they are known. The tiger is 
said to be met with in south-western China—bears are common. 
Horses, and those of a poor and diminutive breed, are but rare ; 
asses are common in the north; several species of deer, large- 
tailed sheep, the buffalo, the pig, and the rat, rank also in the list 
of Chinese fauna. The one-horned rhinoceros roams in the 
forests of the far west and south. Beautiful pheasants, peacocks, 
wild fowl of all kinds, pelicans, quails, ringdoves, white-necked 
crows, and ortolans, figure in the ornithology of this country. 
Small lizards, tortoises, and snakes may be mentioned amongst 
reptiles. Golden carp, soles, a flat-fish called pomfret, and the 
sturgeon, fall under the class of fishes. The locust, the centipede, 
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a large species of cicada, the mole-cricket, gigantic butterflies 
of brilliant hues, and the wax insect, close our brief and scanty 
notice of Chinese zoology. The tea plant, the camellia, the 
camphor tree, the fir, the cedar, a species of fig, the lacker 
shrub, the tallow tree, the mulberry, the bamboo, the cotton 
shrub, the indigo plant, rhubarb, turmeric, ginger, cassia, tobacco, 
the orange, citrons and limes, the flat peach, the lichi, the 
loquat, the wampee, the mango, the vine, the apple, the pear, 
the date, the walnut, the chestnut, and the ground nut, are all 
met with in greater or less perfection. Amongst flowers we may 
mention the sacred lotus, the Olea fragrans, the tree peony, the 
Chrysanthemum indicum, the Jasimiorium grandiflorum, the Chlo- 
ranthus inconspicuus, the Myrtus tomentosa, and the Eugenia 
microphylla. 

Pekin is said to be supplied with great quantities of coal 
from the west; but Du Halde gives the coal of northern China 
a bad character, and at Canton it is by no means of a good 
quality. Coal appears to be plentiful, and to be extensively 
used. Wells of petroleum, salt and hot water springs, and 
gaseous exhalations are all met with. Gold, silver, copper, quick- 
silver, and zinc, are metallic products of the country. 

The only coin is the tchen, composed of copper and zinc, with, 
perhaps, some lead, and worth only a small fractional part of 
a penny. There is a square hole in the centre, and, to save 
time, they are strung together through these holes by hundreds. 
Cowries-—white shells—appear to have been, and perhaps still 
are, in use in some interior parts of the country. 

All Chinese words are monosyllabic, and whilst with us letters 
are merely symbols of sownds, the Chinese characters represent 
ideas. Thus, for instance, there is a certain character which signi- 
fies horse ; and by certain modifications the same symbol is made 
to have different meanings; as, for instance, metal, metal-iron, 
metal-copper, metal-silver. The roots or primary characters are two 
hundred and fourteen in number, and are said to be capable of con- 
siderable reduction—the combinations of these with one another 
constitute the language. The written characters are universally 
the same, but the spoken language varies greatly, so that the 
natives, from two extremities of the empire, would be almost 
unintelligible to each other in speech, whereas they could at once 
exchange ideas on paper. The drama forms a very considerable 
item in Chinese literature, for the people of China are pas- 
sionately fond of theatrical exhibitions. 
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We will leave the subjects of government and legislation un- 
touched, for in the present effervescent condition of the country, 
it is impossible to say what form the government will assume. 

The religious systems of the country now remain to be noticed. 
They are three in number. That of Confucius is more a scheme 
of ethics and politics than a theological system. It appears to 
be virtually atheistic, and destitute of those powerful restraints 
which arise from the belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. Perhaps the real truth is, that some Confucian 
philosophers are materialists, whilst others believe in a supreme 
intelligence which rewards virtue and punishes vice. 

The Taon system, founded by Taon-tsze, is an ascetical scheme, 
which teaches that wealth, fame, and posterity are contemptible 
things. The Taonists spend much time in the study of alchemy, 
and pretend to commune with, and to control, demons. Their 
principal appoints and removes the deities of different districts, 
and charms written by him are sold at a great price. Death 
is accounted as pecial cause of defilement; and to avoid the 
expense of cleansing the house by priestly sacrifices and prayers, 
lodgers and strangers are often turned out of doors to die. 
Walking through the fire is one of fheir ceremonies, and both 
priests and people get miserably burnt over its performance. 
They have a host of divinities. 

The Buddhists remain to be noticed. The three Buddhas 
are usually half-naked, woolly-haired, and in a sitting posture. 
One has the mundane egg in his lap, one is adorned with the 
sacred thread, and one has his finger upraised. A large caldron 
to burn gilt paper in, and a bell and a drum, are amongst 
the paraphernalia of a Buddhist temple, whose furniture, how- 
ever, is but scanty. Annihilation is the apex of Buddhist bliss ; 
and as the nearest earthly approximation to this, devotees 
pretend to feel neither joy nor sorrow, but to live in a state 
of total abstraction. Such individuals are worshipped. The 
points of resemblance between Romanism and Buddhism are 
many and striking. The celibacy, tonsure, professed poverty, 
the seclusion and dress of the priest, the employment of rosaries, 
candles, incense, holy water, bells, images, and relics in their 
worship—the belief in purgatory and in the possibility of praying 
souls out of its fires—the repetition of prayers in a strange 
language—the pretension to miracles—the similarity of their altar- 
pieces—their sacred titles, such as “ goddess of mercy,” “holy 
mother,” “queen of heaven,” with the image of a virgin holding 
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a child in her arms, are such prominent points of similarity, that 
Romanist missionaries have been disagreeably smitten by them. 
But to enumerate the superstitious notions of the Chinese 
would be an endless task. The country swarms with idols; and 
charms, amulets, and emblems of idolatry, are stuck up everywhere. 
Upon the present crisis through which China is passing we 
venture no opinion. But it seems reasonable to anticipate that 
it will produce a great effect upon the popular mind, whatever 
may be its issue. Curiosity will probably have been stimulated, 
and attention will be drawn to the Christian religion. Indeed, 
China appears to be pre-eminently the field for missionary effort. 
The immensity of its population, the salubrity of its climate, 
the universality of its written language, and the migratory ten- 
dencies of its people, are all circumstances which plead loudly 
for special effort in China. Think of a language which renders 
every tract that is printed in it accessible to some hundreds 
of millions of individuals. What other medium of communi- 
cation gives access to more than a small fraction of this number 
of human minds? And who can tell that the evangelization of 
China might not react in a curious manner upon ourselves, so 
that some of the thousands of Chinese who are in California, 


might convey the truths of Christianity to the fanatics of Utah, 
whilst others would spread the blessings of the gospel amongst 
the- unnumbered islands of the Indian Archipelago, May the day 
that shall witness these events speedily arrive ! 
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Wurtz the ship of Lord Hood was lying at St. Anne’s harbour, 
Jamaica, a raft, with three persons upon it, being discovered at 
some distance, he ordered out one of the boats to endeavour to 
rescue them; but the sea ran so high that the crew refused to 
expose themselves to what they considered certain destruction. 
Hood immediately leaped into the boat, declaring that he would 
never direct his men to perform any service which he feared to 
attempt himself. This gallantry produced such an effect that the 
boat was enthusiastically manned, the raft was reached with 
much danger, and the exhausted men who clung to it were saved. 
For this act the House of Assembly presented him with a sword 
of the value of two hundred guineas. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF COFFEE. 


TurkisH COFFEE-SHOP. 


‘Tne French have a well-known anecdote of the (in some respects) 
illustrious Fontenelle. When he was past the threescore years 
and ten, a friend told him that coffee was poison. “If so,” said 
the aged wit, “it must be a very slow poison, for I have been taking 
it for fifty years.” 

The story is a good story; but, taking dates into consideration, 
we rather doubt whether Fontenelle, although he lived to be 
nearly a hundred, could have been a consumer of coffee for quite 
so long as half a century. The fashion of coffee-drinking was of 
tardy introduction. But the exceedingly strong prejudice against 
its use did not originate with Fontenelle’s friend, nor was it 
confined to the regions of the west. In this slight chapter we 
cannot enter on the full history of the refreshing, cheering berry. 
The tree appears, without doubt, to have been indigenous to that 
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part of Arabia which lies near Mocha, on the Red Sea. “ Mocha” 
is still applied to designate the best quality of coffee, and con- 
siderable quantities of the commodity, which never came from 
Mocha or from any shore of the Red Sea, continue to be sold 
in our grocers’ shops under that designation. 

For a very long time the use of coffee seems to have been 
confined to the country of its production, or to the Arabian 
regions in that vicinity. It is mentioned that some of its greatest 
consumers were the Dervishes, or Mahometan monks, By degrees, 
the use extended to Mecca, where it is said to have been con- 
sumed to a considerable extent, though not before the middle of 
the fifteenth century. From Mecca, or from its head-quarters at 
Mocha, it traversed the country and descended the Nile to Egypt. 
It appears to be pretty certain that the Turks, who are among the 
greatest of coffee-consumers, first derived the fragrant bean from 
Cairo and Alexandria. About the year 1511 a fanatical 
governor of Mecca took it into his head that as coffee made 
people cheerful and talkative, there must be something wicked in 
it—that it must partake of the intoxicating qualities of wine, a 
drink strictly prohibited by the prophet. He called together a 
great assemblage of doctors of the law, devotees, and magnates of 
the city of Mecca, and told them, in the first place, that he wished 
to consult them on the subject ; and, in the secondplace, that he 
was fully determined to put down the use of an intoxicating, 
perilous, and poisonous beverage. All this was highly cha- 
racteristic of Oriental, Mahometan government. The learned 
doctors of the law bowed their heads, and said that the governor’s 
will was law, but that it might be as well to consult whether the 
use of coffee was hurtful either to the body or mind of men: 
thereupon two physicians were called in. “Who can decide when 
doctors disagree ?’”’ One of them said that coffee was cold and 
dry, and, consequently, most prejudicial to health; the other 
maintained that it was neither cold nor dry, but warm in itself, 
and moistening and cooling in its effects. Other physicians, being 
called into council, declared that coffee was hot and dry, and not 
cold and dry. The doctors of the law thought it safest to 
conclude that coffee did a great deal more harm than good, and 
that the use of it was unlawful. There were not wanting witnesses 
to declare that coffee stole away men’s brains, quite as much as 
the forbidden wine, and that, though pleasant to drink, it 
assuredly contained poison. A solemn edict was issued, pro- 
hibiting the selling and drinking of coffee, either in public or in 
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private ; and a war—at first very effective—was carried on against 
all the coffee-houses in Mecca and that neighbourhood. 

But the true, habituated lovers of the drink, who knew very 
well that coffee was neither wine nor poison, and fhat the governor 
and his learned doctors of the law were talking great nonsense, 
would not give up the use of their good Mocha. Some of them, 
caught in the fact, were promenaded through the streets on asses, 
their faces to the tails and their backs to the ears; and other 
coffee-bibbers were subjected to still severer punishment. ‘This 
coffee persecution did not, however, last very long. The question 
was taken up at Cairo; the doctors of the law in that city found 
nothing in the use of coffee contrary to the Koran; and the 
Sultan of Egypt declared that the governor of Mecca must have 
been quite in the wrong to prohibit a refreshing and wholesome 
drink, which was extensively used in his capital and in his own 
court. The Arabian writers do not omit to tell us that the 
governor of Mecca, and his men of the law and his equivocating 
physicians, came to unhappy ends. Yet all this did not put an 
end to the war against coffee. Not very long after the Cairo 
decision, the Osmanli Turks conquered the whole of Egypt, and 
governed it as a province from their head-quarters at Constan- 
tinople. In that capital on the Bosphorus the use of coffee had 
become as common as at Cairo. wbout the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the reigning Turkish sultan prohibited the 
beverage, as prejudicial to the health of the body and tranquillity 
of the mind, as tending to promote disputes, dissensions, and a 
caballing against government. It should appear that the sultan 
was moved rather against coffee-houses than against coffee. 
Constantinople swarmed with these houses of refreshment; and 
even Turks, when they meet together in any numbers, are apt 
to talk over the news of the day and to discuss home politics. 

The prohibitory edict, though it was issued by that very great 
and powerful sultan, Soliman the Magnificent, was of little or no 
effect. All his pashas and courtiers and attendant slaves drank 
coffee ; the women of his harem could not be without it, nor could 
the mufti, the very head of the law and chief expounder of the 
Koran. Coffee-drinking went on as usual at Constantinople, and 
though the public coffee-houses were shut, they were soon reopened. 
Other temporary persecutions were attended with much the same 
results. So in Persia, another of the great coffee-drinking 
countries of the East. 

Jn Christian Europe, the first city which had coffee-houses was 
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Venice, where coffee is still made much better than in any other 
place, whether in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or Russia. We 
do not take England into the account, as we are rather afraid 
that coffee is nowhere made so badly as among ourselves. ‘The 
Venetians had a very early intercourse and trade with Egypt, and, 
directly as well as indirectly, with Arabia. They nearly 
monopolized this trade through the greater part of the middle 
ages, yet it seems doubtful whether coffee was much in use at 
Venice until the close of the sixteenth century. 

In France, coffee, as a beverage, was scarcely known at all 
until the year 1644, when a French doctor, who had been long 
resident at Constantinople and in other parts of the Levant, 
introduced it at Marseilles. But this first use of coffee among 
Frenchmen extended only to a limited number of the doctor’s 
friends, who, like himself, had been travellers and had contracted 
the habits of the Levant. The doctor’s Turkey coffee-cups ; his 
Turkish napkins made of muslin and edged with gold, silver and 
silk ; his Constantinople coffee-pot and other apparatus, were dis- 
played, and continued to be shown long afterwards as curiosities 
to the good people of Marseilles. In the year 1660 there was an 
increase of coffee-bibbers in that city, caused chiefly by the return 
of other merchants from the Levant, and of the increase of 
shipping engaged in that trade. About ten years later, or in 
1671, a public coffee-house was opened in Marseilles near the 
Exchange; but it was chiefly frequented by native Levantines, 
master mariners and seamen, who took pipes of tobacco with their 
coffee. This establishment did not much tend to make coffee- 
drinking fashionable ; it is clear that the custom was for a long 
time considered in France as vulgar, and suitable only to sailors 
and their skippers. It however extended itself to Lyons, where 
it soon made considerable progress among the silk-weavers and 
other manufacturers. By degrees it gained ground among the 
middle classes of Marseilles, where there were many who did not 
approve of the innovation, but thought it would be much better 
if people refreshed themselves with wine, or wine and water, as 
their fathers had done before them. Doctors of physic took up 
the notion that coffee was hot and dry, and therefore unfit for use 
in a country like the south of France, which was both very dry 
and very hot. The dispute divided Marseilles into two parties. 
The admirers of coffee sadly abused the physicians ; the physicians 
retorted by threatening them with all manner of diseases, the 
inevitable results of any long use of the pernicious bean. In 1679 
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a solemn disputation was held in the College of Physicians at 
Marseilles, the anti-coffee faction hoping to put down by argument, 
and then by the strong arm of the law, the use of the Eastern 
beverage. The question was put in this form: “Is the use of 
coffee hurtful to the inhabitants of Marseilles?” The affirmative 
was taken by most of the doctors, some of whom attempted more- 
over to prove that coffee-drinking must be very injurious to the 
wine-trade of France. “Look at Turkey,” said one of the 
disputants; “there this coffee is sold at a very moderate price in 
public-houses, and people think of drinking nothing else. If this 
takes place among us, it will be well if it does not entirely abolish 
the use of wine; though, to say the truth, neither the colour nor 
smell, neither the taste nor appearance, nay, nor the substance itself, 
nor all the properties of coffee joined together, do come near even 
to the lees and dregs of that excellent liquor which we call wine, 
and which is the natural drink of Frenchmen. Should nobody 
drink wine, what would become of our vineyards, and all the 
people who live by the cultivation thereof, and a great trade in 
wine? This coffee is the product of distant lands, and is sold to 
our merchants by unbelievers. The berry was first discovered and 
eaten, not by men, but by goats and camels. Ignorant people 
fancy that it is a sovereign remedy for all manner of diseases and 
disasters: Capital error! The coffee-drinkers affirm that it is in 
its nature cold, wherefore they recommend that it should be sipped, 
“ by little by tittle,” when extremely hot. Now the learned know for 
a certainty that coffee is very hot, and dry, and heating. The 
adust parts with which it abounds diffuse themselves through the 
mass of our blood, dry up the brain, banish sleep, shatter the 
nerves, induce palsy and impotency, exhaust all our inward 
moisture, and finally reduce the body to a horrible state of 
leanness. - All these evils happen oftenest to such as are of a 
choleric disposition or of a melancholy temperament, or who have 
the liver and brain naturally hot. From all which it naturally 
follows that the use of coffee is hurtful to the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Marseilles.” 

This summary decision had, however, no more effect than the 
declamations of the Mussulman preachers at Mecca. More and 
more public coffee-houses were opened in Marseilles, while private 
families adopted the beverage, prepared it at home, and regaled 
their friends and visitors with it. 

Before this time coffee had become known in Paris, through a 
Turkish ambassador sent to that court by Sultan Mahomet IV. 
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This Turk arrived in 1669, and remained nearly a year in the 
French capital. He could not do without his coffee, and brought 
with him a good supply of the fragrant bean, and servants well 
skilled in its preparation. Cups, in the Turkish fashion, were 
presented to all who visited him. The Parisians were much 
pleased with the ceremonial part of the business, but they did not 
relish the drink, which was too bitter for their palates. The 
Turks, Arabs, and Persians take their coffee not only without milk 
but also without sugar. It is quite certain that in this way you 
get the aroma and flavour of the bean in its greatest perfection, 
and that a small cup of coffee, properly prepared in the Turkish 
fashion, is more cheering and more refreshing after fatigue than 
two or three cups mixed in our way. European travellers in the 
East soon acquire a relish for the bitter taste. But the untravelled 
Parisians had their sweet teeth, and coffee had little chance of 
becoming popular among them until it should be sweetened. At 
last there arrived in that city a poor wandering Armenian, named 
Pascal, who opened the first public coffee-shop in the Faubourg of 
Saint Germain. This was in the year 1672. Subsequently he 
took another shop on the side of the river, in the direction of the 
University. He charged only about twopence for a dish of his 
best. But his shop was a very small, humble thing, and was 
contemptuously noticed by the fashionables of Paris, as being 
frequented only by old Knights of Malta, dark-visaged foreigners, 
traders from the south of France, a few travellers, and such like 
oddities. The affair thrived so badly that Pascal shut up his 
shop and came over to try his fortune in London. He had not 
hit upon the great secret of sweetening his coffee. Three or four 
years after this another Armenian, whom the French call Maliban, 
settled in Paris and opened a coffee-house in the Rue dé Bussy 
near the tennis-court and the Abbey of St. Germain. He sold 
his coffee very cheap, and allowed smoking. But he did not 
thrive any better than Pascal had done before him, and soon went 
away into Holland. After his departure one Gregory, with two 
or three other Armenians who came from Ispahan, opened a 
coffee-house in the Rue Mazarin, near the principal theatre. By 
this time sugar appears to have been introduced as a sweetener of 
coffee, for the establishment prospered. Gregory removed to 
another house, which he was rich enough to purchase, and in 
which he lived to a very old age, carrying on a trade which kept 
increasing to the last. He died about the year 1720. When 
Gregory quitted the Rue Mazarin, that coffee-shop was continued 
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by another Armenian from Persia, who, after some years, returned 
to his native country with a little fortune, and left the business to 
a man who came from Liege, or Ghent. The increased importation 
of sugar coincided in date with the increased demand for coffee, 
and promoted the consumption of the fragrant bean. But the use 
of coffee in France did not yet extend to the poorer classes. A 
man of inventive faculties was needed to popularize it. This was 
found in a little lame Greek, who came from the Island of Crete, 
or Candia, and was known in Paris by the name of the Candiote. 
This innovator went through the streets crying coffee, and those 
who had a mind to take any called him to their doors, or stopped 
and drank it in the streets. He had a napkin tied about him, all 
very neat ; he carried in one hand a chafing dish, or pan of burning 
charcoal, on which was his coffee-pot, “hot, all hot ;’ and in the 
other hand he bore a small fountain full of water, while, suspended 
in front of his person, was a clean tin tray or basket, in which he 
conveyed his cups and his utensils. His charge was about three- 
halfpence a cup, sugar included He was as ubiquitious or rapid 
in his movements as the “Flying Pieman,” so well known in 
London in the early part of the present century. 

Without consulting the physicians, or caring about the theories 
of hot and dry, and cool and moist, the working ‘classes, finding by 
experience that coffee was wonderfully refreshing, supported the 
trade of the little lame Candiote, and encouraged other itinerant 
venders to take the field. Coffee-shops, suited to these industrious 
classes, soon began to be opened in all parts of Paris. 

After a time the Candiote had for a companion one Joseph, 
who had also come from the Levant to seek his fortune at Paris 
by means of coffee. Joseph trudged about the town, equipped 
like his partner. After having set up shops in several parts of 
Paris, the Candiote died at last, “ very well to pass, in his house at 
the foot of the Pont Nétre Dame.” 

In fine, one Stephen, originally from Aleppo, appeared in Paris 
with the same design, and was the last of all those foreigners. 
After indifferent beginnings, he did very well, and had one of the 
smartest shops in all Paris, in the Rue Saint André. But the 
trade was now taken up, both in England and France, by many 
natives. The shops or coffee-houses were greatly improved, being 
furnished with tapestry, looking-glasses, pictures, marble tables, 
sconces to give light at night, and other appurtenances, and tea, 
chocolate, liqueurs of various kinds, biscuits, pastry and sweetmeats, 
were sold in them as well as coffee. Previously the coffee-shops 
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had sold beer and tobacco, and this kept away the genteeler 
classes. ‘But now,” says the old French writer whom we are 
following, “these new shops, transformed into very handsome 
rooms, served for a pattern to all others, and were the rendezvous 
of great numbers of sober gentlemen, who came to recreate 
themselves by taking a dish of coffee in good company, entertaining 
themselves upon agreeable subjects. Men of learning, and of the 
greatest gravity, did not disdain these assemblies, so convenient 
for conversing upon points of learning, without reserve or 
ceremony. In short, this fashion of taking coffee in such places 
became so well established in Paris and London, that the good 
sort of coffee-houses have increased to the number of some 
hundreds. Nor is there less coffee taken in private houses, almost 
all now having it, from the citizens to the people of highest 
quality, amongst whom it is the established fashion to take it in 
the morning, or, at least, immediately after dinner, and also to 
treat their familiar visitors with it.” 

But the enemies of the bean were not yet silenced. In the 
year 1694, a French comedy was written against coffee-houses ; 
and in the year 1700, a French satire on the same subject was 
printed and published. Five years later, a certain Dr. Duncan 
fell into a towering passion and fury against the bean, agreeing 
with an Italian abbé, that it had been brought into Europe by the 
artifices of the devil. In the year 1709, M. Hecquet, a doctor of 
Paris, in a printed book, reproached the French with drinking 
like unbelieving Arabs, and indulging a barbarous taste, the 
effects of which were very much to be dreaded. Even as late as 
the year 1715, a Thesis, not at all favourable to coffee, was held 
in the medical schools of Paris. It was declared, with real or 
affected consternation, that the use of the infidel drink had even 
penetrated into the cloisters of monasteries, among French nuns. 
Coffee-drinking was declared to be a morbid appetite of women, 
and an endemic disease of idle men. There could be (it was said) 
no doubt that coffee shortened life, and kept down population. 
These learned leeches, however, were not allowed to have it all 
their own way. In a Latin dissertation upon the art of preserving 
health, published at Valence in Dauphiny, the author, a physician 
of reputation, affirmed in express terms, and maintained upon 
good arguments, that coffee, moderately and properly taken, was 
exceedingly wholesome. M. Andry, another French doctor, pub- 
lished the same opinions, and gave many proofs of the beneficial 
effects of coffee-drinking. Friendly poets also took the field, some 
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in French or Italian, and some in Latin. Father Vaniere, a 
Jesuit, in a poem entitled Pradium Rusticwm, particularly 
recommended coffee as a cure for the intoxication produced by 
too much wine. ‘ Nothing,” he said, “so cleared the head and 
made the brain so fit for work ; with coffee the melancholy might 
dispel their gloom ; with coffee the student might toil, and write 
and read all through the night, and yet feel no fatigue; in cups 
of coffee, the poet would find his best inspiration, &. M. 
Jussieu, Doctor of Physic, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and Royal Botany Professor, treated the sybject in a cooler and 
more scientific manner, being as contrary to such as held coffee to 
be a kind of poison, as to those who looked upon it almost as a 
panacea, or universal remedy. His treatise appears to have put 
an end to the controversy. 

We have alluded to the sweet tooth of the French. “ People,” 
says our author, “ who mind their health less than their palates, 
have lately found the way to metamorphose coffee in several 
different manners, in order to make it the more agreeable. The 
most common of these changes are practised every day by an 
infinitude of persons, who load it excessively with sugar, thus 
converting a temperate and wholesome drink into a kind of thick 
syrup, which is often very hurtful to the stomach. Nay, to please 
the more dainty-mouthed, they now make at Paris coffee sugar- 
plums.” This was certainly doing great injustice to the Arabian 
bean. But this chapter on the history of coffee has been growing 
long and must now be ended. 


Anp yet, though life enchant and death appal, 
How gently do the weaning years unloose 
The many links that chain us to the world! 
The passions which inspirit youthful hearts, 
And spread a beauty o’er the spring of life, 
And bid the hopes of young ambition bound, 
Decay, and cool, as further down the vale 

Of darkling years we wend ; until at length 
The time-worn spirit muses on the tomb 
With elevating sadness, and the shades 

Of death dissolve amid those cheering rays, 
Which revelation sheds from Heaven. 


MONTGOMERY, 


— 
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BIRDS AND FLOWERS.—No. I. 


Iw order to enjoy thoroughly the study of botany, much time must 
be passed in the open air. Nature, too, must be observed at all 
seasons. The leaf-bud must be watched as it swells under the 
influence of the genial warmth of returning spring; its sweet 
sources of nourishment must be carefully examined and traced ; 
the expansion of the flower must be watched through its various 
stages; the decay of the several organs which have performed 
their functions, the effects of light and heat, the enlargement, 
ripening, and dispersal of the seeds, must all be noticed in their 
turn; and even wlien the stringent reign of winter has commenced, 
still the botanist must be a-field, observing the cases in which cold 
is commissioned to destroy, and where only to seal up. 

At all these seasons the feathered tribes will frequently come 
under his notice. Plants are not at all times in flower, nor do 
birds sing the year through. So late as the months of October 
and November, a few lingering blossoms may be detected, but for 
the most part neither brilliant nor odorous; and at the same 
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season the skylark may, on a mild day, be seen wheeling aloft, 
but with less venturesome flight, and singing its familiar note, but 
with a subdued tone. Three or four species of tit still indulge 
in a conversational twitter as they bustle about in the hedgerow, 
now peering into a cranny in the bark of an oak, now exploring a 
bunch of ash-keys, and now hanging seemingly in fun from the 
extremity of a willow twig. =ne golden-crested wren whispers his 
short and fine-drawn melody; the woodpecker laughs unhar- 
moniously from the copse ; the blackbird screams out his note of 
alarm when disturbed at his banquet on decaying fruit; the 
wandering rook utters a solitary caw; the nuthatch from the top 
of some tall tree half whistles, half chirrups, his monotonous note, 
(though the sound that best betrays his presence is the tapping 
which accompanies his laborious efforts to reach the kernel of a 
nut). But none of these can well be called a song; the most 
decided bears to the full melody of summer the same ‘relation that 
the pale blossom of the campion, or shattered bell of the hedge 
convolvulus, does to the blaze of summer flowers. The robin alone 
pipes loud and lustily, as if he had by himself to sustain the melody 
of the fields and hedges, and varying his note so quietly that only 
an experienced ear can trace the low pining wail, the sharp, jerking 
twitter, and the full melodious song to the same redbreast. And 
his song has a deep meaning; it proclaims resignation to the 
hardships of winter, come dite they may, and, like ivy-blossoms 
now in perfection, leads on the mind to ‘the season of Nature’s 
awakening, even before she has well consigned herself to sleep. 
Flocks of small birds, whom, small though they are, not a little 
can satisfy, answer for .us the question, “ Why, when the whole 
country is overspread with vegetation, so vast a profusion of seeds 
is still annually produced?” We scare them from the ground 
where they have been feeding, and, as they perch on the bushes 
around, watch them wiping their beaks on the branches. This 
sight once witnessed, we need never again be surprised that 
strange weeds often appear in localities where they have never 
been observed before. How often does the nuthatch, frightened 
from his workshop, leave the hazel-nut wedged in the bark of the 
tree, destined perhaps to remain there and rot, but perhaps to be 
dislodged by some other of nature’s winged husbandmen, in his 
effort to reach the insect which has taken refuge behind it, or, more 
probably, to fall with the decaying bark to the ground, there to be 
buried, to grow, and become a tree | 
Yow often has some well-fed rook let drop an acorn which has 
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sprung up to be an oak, and, a century afterwards, has furnished 
to half a colony of her descendants a resting-place for their nests ! 
That the missel-thrush thus plants the berries of the strange plants 
from which it derives its name—that mountain-ashes, yews, and 
ivy-bushes mysteriously shoot forth from the face of cliffs, where 
no living-creature but a bird or insect could find footing—is known 
to all. 

Scarcely less connected with botany than with ornithology is 
the beautiful adaptation of birds to their various modes of life. 
Not to notice the curved beaks and strong talons of the hawk 
tribe, so well fitted for clutching and tearing their prey—nor the 
long legs and bills of the waders, so necessary for animals who 
seek for their food in marshes and shallow water—nor the wide 
gape of the swallow tribe, which feed on flying insects—nor the 
web-feet of the swimming-birds—let us ask only: “ How could 
living creatures, a greater part of whose life is spent among trees, 
pass from branch to branch, if they could not wing their way 
through the air? How perch, now on a smooth, cylindrical 
branch, now on a slender twig, were they not furnished with 
clasping toes and sharp-pointed claws? How roost without danger 
of falling off, unless some arrangement had been provided by their 
all-wise Creator, which should prevent them, without any care or 
premeditation on their part, from relaxing their hold?” The 
human biped, if he attempts to sleep in a standing posture, 
infallibly falls as soon as unconsciousness has relaxed his muscles. 
But who ever heard of a bird falling off its perch when asleep? 
No one, and for this reason: the muscles in its legs are so 
constructed that when the body sinks to rest, its weight draws the 
toes together without any act of will on its part, and until the bird 
awakes it cannot fall or even be torn from its perch without the 
exercise of force. 

To take particular instances of structural adaptation in birds to 
their modes of life among trees: the woodpecker is a bird that 
lives principally on the insects which frequent the rugged bark or 
decaying wood of forest trees. It has therefore neither the long 
legs of the heron, nor the wide gape of the swallow; but it has 
instead short legs, so placed that the weight of the body is thrown 
forward, the ridge of the breast-bone is very shallow, which 
conformation allows the bird to place its body close to the tree up 
which it climbs ; two of its clasping toes are pointed forwards, and 
two backwards, to enable it to maintain a firm hold, the bones 
which terminate its spine are curved downwards, instead of being 
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continued in the same une with the back-bone; and the tail is 
composed of short, stiff feathers which form an additional prop ; 
its beak is sharp, strong, and heavy, adapted, in short, both for 
piercing wood and securing the insects which lurk beneath, while 
the mechanism by which it is enabled to protrude its tongue to an 
extraordinary length is more wonderful than all. 

The seeds contained in the woody cones of the fir-tribe would 
seem to be beyond the reach of any bird. The crossbill, however, 
rifles them with perfect ease; its beak is strong, sharp-pointed, 
and composed of an upper and lower mandible, which do not as in 
most other birds terminate in the same point, or nearly so, but are 
crossed near the end. A casual observer, not acquainted with the 
habits of the bird, might suppose that this peculiarity arose from 
some accidental malformation. But this seemingly-deformed beak 
is in reality a perfect instrument, a mechanical engine, for sup- 
plying its owner with his favourite food. The mode of operation 
is this: the bird first fixes itself across the cone, then brings the 
points of the mandibles from their crossed or lateral position to be 
immediately over each other. The beak thus reduced in compass 
is insinuated between the scales, the lower mandible is drawn, not 
downwards, but sideways, by a set of muscles with which it is 
provided, and the cone is forced open. The scales, however, 
being elastic, would return to their position before the clever 
workman could reach the seed if he were to withdraw his beak : 
at this stage of the proceeding the tongue, therefore, becomes 
necessary, and this is furnished with another. set of muscles 
connected with a horny scoop-like point, which the bird inserts 
beneath the seed, and the food is thus dislodged and transferred to 
its mouth. 

But the woodpecker and crossbill are not birds of daily occur- 
rence; the bunting or yellow-hammer, on the contrary, frequents 
every part of the open country, and furnishes an example of fitness 
for a life in the fields, which would be quite as remarkable as 
those exhibited by the two last-named birds, were not most of the 
characters possessed in common by other birds of the same tribe. 
A pair of horny, sharp-pointed mandibles, more delicately con- 
structed than the most accurate surgical forceps, perfectly adapted 
for picking up the minutest seed, and strong enough to defy injury 
from any substance with which they are likely to come in contact ; 
the lower mandible working on a hinge and furnished with an 
incurved cutting edge, which acts on the same principle as one of 
the most useful instruments that man’s genius has invented, 
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namely, the common scissors, the upper with a hard, bony, knob, 
against which the cutting edge of the lower one is pressed, when a 
seed is to be divested of its coat—a flexible tongue to retain the 
latter in its place while the operation is going on—and, finally, an 
internal organ, the gizzard, charged with a grinding apparatus of 
the bird’s own instinctive collection, to reduce the food to a 
condition proper for digestion. In this familiar but beautifully 
perfect arrangement, we cannot fail to recognise the handiwork of 
Him who, when on the fifth day He created “the fowl to fly 
above the earth in the open firmament of heaven,” fitted it to 
inherit and enjoy the productions of the third day, when, at His 
bidding, “the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind.’ Where can we look for a more convincing 
example of the harmony that reigns throughout the works of God ? 
Nowhere; and surely a reverential meditation on this unity of 
design and perfect adaptation of living things to the life which 
they are destined to lead, may well prepare us to receive and 
apply the comforting assurance of our blessed Lord, “Fear ye 
not, ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 

Many other facts connected with ornithology will come under 
the notice of the field botanist. He will observe, for instance, the 
succession of berries provided for the sustenance of thrushes, 
blackbirds, and other birds, noting the unfailing supply of, first, 
strawberries, then currants and gooseberries : when these are passed, 
of the berries of mountain-ash: these are followed by haws and 
blackberries; holly berries succeed; then comes misletoe ; and 
when all the rest have disappeared, ivy berries afford an abundant 
repast until the earth is unbound and pours forth its store of 
insect food. In spring he cannot fail to observe the various 
instincts which guide the feathered tribe in the selection of places 
for building their nests. The larger birds, he will observe, confine 
themselves to inaccessible cliffs, or to the loftiest trees, where their 
nests, although conspicuous from their size, for the most part defy 
molestation. They, too, since no amount of foliage could conceal 
their nests, and since their eggs require a somewhat lengthy 
incubation, begin to build before the leaf is unfolded. The 
smaller birds, though they have their houses nearer the ground, 
are no less careful in providing for the welfare of their offspring. 
The missel-thrush, for instance, which at ordinary times of the 
year carefully avoids the haunts of man, in the building season 
draws near to our habitations with the utmost confidence, and 
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forms its nest in some apple tree, not suspended among the 
branches and exposed to the gaze of every passer-by, but firmly 
placed in the fork of two stout branches, from which it can be with 
difficulty distinguished. ‘The thrush and blackbird take refuge in 
some evergreen bush, such as ivy and holly; not for the sake of 
having their favourite food within reach, but because these shrubs 
are in full leaf at the early season that their architectural efforts 
are commenced. Wanting such shelter as this, they betake 
themselves to a thicket of decayed brambles, where their nests, 
outwardly pierced with sticks and moss, are effectually concealed 
from the eyes of all but idle schoolboys. ‘The robin, one of our 
earliest builders, takes refuge in a hole in a bank, a tuft of straw, 
or any other object calculated to excite no suspicion. But as the 
hedges become thick with foliage, other birds begin to ply their 
tasks: as soon as the hawthorn is in leaf, the hedgesparrow 
chooses a quickset hedge ; when the apple is in leaf, the chaffinch 
fixes his curious lichen-woven nest among some crossing twigs ; 
when the grass in the meadows has begun to spring up, the lark 
constructs his humble dwelling among it; and when the reeds 
have shot up by the river’s side, it is time for the sedge-birds to 
begin their operations. 

The materials of which nests are constructed, the observer of nature 
will find to be as various as the localities selected for building in, 
each one following the rule of instinct to a certain extent, but 
departing from the rule at the guidance of something more than 
instinct, whenever occasion requires, selecting lichens, or moss, or 
bents, as the principal external coating, according as the sur- 
rounding objects more or less resemble in colour the material 
chosen. 

But this subject brings us close upon the confines of ornithology 
itself, and it is time that we should pause. I 


Lona, long before these wondrous days of ours, when a bundle 
of rags introduced at one end of a machine, issues from the other 
in the shape of snow-white paper, our worthy ‘Teutonic forefathers 
were content to write their letters, calendars, and accounts, upon 
wood. Being close-grained, and, besides, plentiful in the north, 
the boc, or beech, was the tree generally employed for this purpose, 
and hence came our word book. 








THE COASTS OF SOUTH AFRICA.—No. I.* 


we 


LONGWOOD, 


‘Tuer is a mysterious pleasure in even touching the shores of the 
great African continent, whose unexplored regions have, in former 
ages as in the present day, excited mingled feelings of curiosity 


and dread. 


“ How have I feared your fate, but feared it most 
On Afric’s burning sands and desert coast.”’t 
DrypeEn’s ‘ Virgil.’ 
At its northern extremity, separated from Europe only by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, steep, rugged mountains, forming a skirt of 


* By the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, R.N., Author of ‘A Visit to Cairo,’ 
and ‘A Journey through Palestine.’ 
+ © Quam metui ne guid Libya tibi regna nocerent.” 
‘ Eneidos,’ b, vi. v. 694. 
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the Atlas range, gird a coast inhabited by robbers and murderers. 
Woe to the hapless voyager whom treacherous calms or currents 
deliver into the hands of the Moors! The southern shores of 
Africa, along which I am now sailing, present an aspect and 
character scarcely more attractive—burning wastes of sand, inter- 
sected by huge barriers of rock, haunts of wild beasts, or of men 
as savage. A few notices, however, respecting a part of the world 
so little known, may have some interest for the reader. 





Quicombo, District of Benguela, 

March 6, 1844. West Coast of South Africa, 

We have anchored to-day (H.M. Frigate ‘ Winchester,’ of 
fifty guns) close to the small river and settlement of Quicombo, 
lat. 11° 24'S. On the coast, a few leagues to the northward, 
is visible the Portuguese fort of Novo Redondo. A pleasant 
verdure tinges the banks of the Quicombo River, a deeper, 
ominous hue being settled on the stagnant waters of an adjacent 
marsh. I landed with a party this afternoon. The surf on this 
unprotected coast presented a difficulty, amply compensated, 
however, by the gratification of a ramble on a strange shore, 
if but to gather a new shell or a new flower. 

Three Portuguese, who inhabit a large wooden house near the 
beach, compose the whole European population of Quicombo. 
Their principal business is the collection of gum copal, large 
quantities of which lay in heaps before their door. They are 
engaged also in the purchase of the Archilla lichen,* which negroes 
were bringing into their stores in long hammock-shaped baskets. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us, through shrubs and brush- 
wood, among the straggling huts of the natives, who gathered 
around us with much apparent glee. One of them began pre- 
sently to favour us with a tune on an instrument resembling 
a large iron currycomb, which he struck with a nail, while others 
performed to the sound a dance, less remarkable for its grace 
than for its novelty in our eyes. I purchased from one of this 
merry band, at the rather high price of a dollar, a magnificent 
cluster of bananas, a pretty fair load for his brawny shoulders, 
as he bore it before me to the boat. 

The wooded borders of the Quicombo streamlet swarm with 
wild animals, and are often covered with countless herds of the 


















* A whitish moss, yielding a rich purple dye, chiefly used for imparting 
a beautiful (though fading) bloom to other colours in silk and cloth. 
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antelope tribes. Captain shot here a huge koodoo,* suffi- 
cient to supply more than one day’s fresh rations for the ship’s 
company. Another of our officers tells me that he met, near the 
shore, a troop of baboons, having thick manes, and visages so 
formidable that he mistook them at first for lions.t 


Saturday, March 9th. St. Philip de Benguela, lat. 12° 30' 8. 

Our course hither from Quicombo (about fifty miles) has been 
generally out of sight of land. We are now at anchor two miles 
off the town of St. Philip de Benguela, capital of the Benguela 
district, and residence of the Portuguese governor, who is, how- 
ever, subordinate in authority to the Governor-General of Angola, 
resident at St. Paul de Loando, At this distance the town wears 
an agreeable aspect. Rows of white houses, and a conspicuous 
church shine along the shore of an open bay, fringed prettily with 
trees, with a high range of hills in the background. Near to 
the town rises an abrupt hill, capped by a precipitous pile of rock, 
called “ St. Philip’s Bonnet,” affording a good “ specular mount ”’ 
from which to watch the offing. A little to the south of it are 
the “ salinas ’—large salt lakes, the produce of which furnishes 
a considerable article of revenue to the local government. Not 


* A superb species of antelope, resembling in size a prize ox, yet 
remarkable for the grace and agility of its bounds. It is well charac- 
terised, among other wild animals of Southern Africa, in the following 
spirited lines :— 

“ Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my side, 
Away, away from the dwellings of men, 
By the antelope’s haunt and the buffalo’s glen ; 
By valleys remote, where the ourebi plays, 
Where the gnoo, the sassaybe, and hartebeest graze, 
And the eland and gemsbok unhunted recline 
By the skirts of grey forests o’erhung with wild vine ; 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood, 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the pool where the wild ass is drinking his fill ; 
O’er the brown karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 
As he scours with his troop o’er the desolate plain ; 
And the stately koodoo exultingly bounds 
Undisturbed by the bay of the hunter’s hounds.” 

PRINGLE. 
{ They were, no doubt, of the ribbed-nose baboon, or mandrill species. 
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the Atlas range, gird a coast inhabited by robbers and murderers. 
Woe to the hapless voyager whom treacherous calms or currents 
deliver into the hands of the Moors! The southern shores of 
Africa, along which I am now sailing, present an aspect and 
character scarcely more attractive—burning wastes of sand, inter- 
sected by huge barriers of rock, haunts of wild beasts, or of men 
as savage. A few notices, however, respecting a part of the world 
so little known, may have some interest for the reader. 


Quicombo, District of Benguela, 
March 6, 1844. West Coast of South Africa. 
We have anchored to-day (H.M. Frigate ‘ Winchester,’ of 

fifty guns) close to the small river and settlement of Quicombo, 
lat. 11° 24’S. On the coast, a few leagues to the northward, 
is visible the Portuguese fort of Novo Redondo. A pleasant 
verdure tinges the banks of the Quicombo River, a deeper, 
ominous hue being settled on the stagnant waters of an adjacent 
marsh. I landed with a party this afternoon. The surf on this 
unprotected coast presented a difficulty, amply compensated, 
however, by the gratification of a ramble on a strange shore, 
if but to gather a new shell or a new flower. 

Three Portuguese, who inhabit a large wooden house near the 
beach, compose the whole European population of Quicombo. 
Their principal business is the collection of gum copal, large 
quantities of which lay in heaps before their door. They are 
engaged also in the purchase of the Archilla lichen,* which negroes 
were bringing into their stores in long hammock-shaped baskets. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us, through shrubs and brush- 
wood, among the straggling huts of the natives, who gathered 
around us with much apparent glee. One of them began pre- 
sently to favour us with a tune on an instrument resembling 
a large iron currycomb, which he struck with a nail, while others 
performed to the sound a dance, less remarkable for its grace 
than for its novelty in our eyes. I purchased from one of this 
merry band, at the rather high price of a dollar, a magnificent 
cluster of bananas, a pretty fair load for his brawny shoulders, 
as he bore it before me to the boat. 

The wooded borders of the Quicombo streamlet swarm with 
wild animals, and are often covered with countless herds of the 


* A whitish moss, yielding a rich purple dye, chiefly used for imparting 
a beautiful (though fading) bloom to other colours in silk and cloth. 
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antelope tribes. Captain shot here a huge koodoo,* suffi- 
cient to supply more than one day’s fresh rations for the ship’s 
company. Another of our officers tells me that he met, near the 
shore, a troop of baboons, having thick manes, and visages so 
formidable that he mistook them at first for lions.+ 


Saturday, March 9th. St. Philip de Benguela, lat. 12° 30' S. 

Our course hither from Quicombo (about fifty miles) has been 
generally out of sight of land. We are now at anchor two miles 
off the town of St. Philip de Benguela, capital of the Benguela 
district, and residence of the Portuguese governor, who is, how- 
ever, subordinate in authority to the Governor-General of Angola, 
resident at St. Paul de Loando. At this distance the town wears 
an agreeable aspect. Rows of white houses, and a conspicuous 
church shine along the shore of an open bay, fringed prettily with 
trees, with a high range of hills in the background. Near to 
the town rises an abrupt hill, capped by a precipitous pile of rock, 
called “ St. Philip’s Bonnet,” affording a good ‘ specular mount ” 
from which to watch the offing. A little to the south of it are 
the “salinas ’—large salt lakes, the produce of which furnishes 
a considerable article of revenue to the local government. Not 


* A superb species of antelope, resembling in size a prize ox, yet 
remarkable for the grace and agility of its bounds. It is well charac- 
terised, among other wild animals of Southern Africa, in the following 
spirited lines :— 

“ Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my side, 
Away, away from the dwellings of men, 
By the antelope’s haunt and the buffalo’s glen ; 
By valleys remote, where the ourebi plays, 
Where the gnoo, the sassaybe, and hartebeest graze, 
And the eland and gemsbok unhunted recline 
By the skirts of grey forests o’erhung with wild vine ; 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood, 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the pool where the wild ass is drinking his fill ; 
O’er the brown karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 
As he scours with his troop o’er the desolate plain ; 
And the stately koodoo exultingly bounds 
Undisturbed by the bay of the hunter’s hounds.” 

PRINGLE. 
7 They were, no doubt, of the ribbed-nose baboon, or mandrill species. 
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far distant are rich sulphur-mines, which, under a system of 
industry, might prove very valuable. 

A boat sent ashore to the town brings back an uninviting 
report. Its site is a marsh, full of stagnant pools, and inundated 
during the rainy season, which has just commenced. The total 
population, at this time, exceeds two thousand, but of this number 
there are only about twenty-five families of Portuguese or mixed 
race: their dwellings are built of unburnt bricks, coated with 
lime made from shells: the principal houses have large sheds, 
or barracoons, for holding slaves: they contain at present 
hundreds of negroes linked together in “ coffles,” as the 
Americans term such bands when prepared for the market in 
the United States. Two Portuguese vessels are in port, dis- 
charging mixed cargoes, and a Brazilian vessel has lain here 
for the last five months, awaiting, it is supposed, a favourable 
opportunity of embarking a slave cargo. ‘The traffic in human 
beings has, at this point of the coast at least, experienced a happy 
diminution since the commencement of the present century, when 
St. Philip de Benguela is said to have exported twenty thousand 
negroes per annum to Brazil. 

Wednesday, March 13th. — Elephants’ Bay, Lat. 13° 14'S. 

This little bay bears no trace of human habitation. . I landed 
this morning on its beach, which, at the water’s edge, is about 
two miles in length. The mountain-ridges which enclose it 
converge from the coast towards the interior into a ravine, whence 
emerge nightly the various kinds of wild beasts that at this 
season seem to hold moonlight revels on the shore. Scarce a 
sign, indeed, of moving life was visible on the sandy flat sprinkled 
with low bushes, except two or three antelopes, whom my ap- 
proaching feet scared from their scanty shelter ; rustling lizards 
gliding swiftly from sight into some hole of retreat, and land- 
crabs racing before me with a speed which defied pursuit. I 
observed, however, the “ spoor,” or footmark, of numerous quad- 
rupeds : traces of the zebra; the light foot of the gazelle, finely 
printed on the smooth sand ; and the heavy stamp of the elephant, 
leaving round pits, into which the water welled. These ‘animals 
appear to be attracted to the beach by the little streams of fresh 
water that run across it : 

* All beasts of the field drink thereof, the wild asses quench their thirst. 
The lions roaring after their prey do seek their meat from God. The sun 


ariseth, they get them away together and lay them down in their dens.”— 
Psalm civ. 
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I crossed the torrid plain, where the thermometer stood at above 
100°, to seek for fossils, of which I had seen specimens collected 
from the adjacent cliffs. After breaking a good deal of the soft, 
calcareous rock, I was rewarded for my trouble only by a few 
imperfect fossil-shells, chiefly of the patella genus. 

Soon after my return on board the ‘ Winchester’ from my 
ramble on shore, our barge, which has been away, manned with 
sixteen hands, well armed, on a search for slavers, rejoined us, 
bringing here as prisoners the supercargo and the boatswain 
of a recently-captured prize. The supercargo, a yellow, emaciated 
creature, shivers under the grasp of the coast-fever, the surest 
avenger of the slave-trade on the shores of Africa. The officer in 
command of our boat having caught a glimpse for a few minutes 
at daybreak of a sail standing towards the coast a few leagues 
to the north of this bay, followed in her track and soon perceived 
a brigantine at anchor. The hands in the barge now got ready 
their muskets, plying their oars “ with a will.” The crew of the 
brigantine pointed a long swivel-gun at them as they approached, 
but, soon giving up hope of defence or escape, slipped anchor, and 
ran their vessel on the beach, where she grounded, her pursuers 
being but a few boats’-lengths astern. On taking possession of 
their prize, our men found twenty-one hands on board, chiefly 
Brazilians, with abundance of cutiasses and muskets. ‘The captain 
had already landed, with eleven of his crew, in order to make 
arrangements for his intended slave-cargo. Thus, if the whole 
complement had remained on board, the numbers of the brigantine 
would have just doubled those in the barge. Some of the slaves 
who had proceeded inland returned to the shore, stating that the 
natives had attacked them and killed their captain. Hundreds 
of negroes, indeed, thronged the beach, chiefly intent, as it 
appeared, on obtaining their share of some bags of meal, which 
were distributed among them from the stores found in the prize. 
Her captors, having failed in their efforts to get her off the sands, 
set fire to the hull, which burnt to the water's edge, affording 
a merry bonfire to the natives on shore. 


Thursday, March 14th, 


We left this morning the haunts of the zebra and the antelope, 
the bare and burning shore of Elephants’ Bay, the more gladly 
that our course is now directed towards the hospitable island of 


St. Helena. As we pursue our voyage we are reduced, for occu- 
VoL. I. F 
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pation and amusement, to the resources which lie within the 
wooden walls of the old ‘ Winchester.’ 

One peculiar characteristic of society on shipboard is the tone ot 
hilarity often kept up to a pitch which might elsewhere appear 
inconvenient or overstrained. Jokes which “ set the table in a 
roar” are, in a wardroom or gunroom mess, no mere occasional 
entertainment, but matter of almost as constant requisition as the 
daily fare. This may arise from the exigency which presses on 
persons brought into close and long-continued proximity, or, as 
they express it, “shut up for years together in a wooden box,” 
to unite all their efforts in keeping at bay discordant and morose 
humours. It would be a great mistake, however, to conclude 
from any apparent levity of disposition that sailors are a pecu- 
liarly thoughtless class. On the contrary, few men are more 
prone to moods of deep and serious reflection than “ those that 
sail the seas; and I believe that in no profession or walk of 
life does religious principle manifest itself more sincerely and 
earnestly than among naval officers. The spirit of their service 
prepares them habitually to adhere, in religion, to its more 
practical parts, and guards them from the snares which barren 
sophistical speculations often cast around minds of more theoretic 
training. It is not surprising, indeed, that sailors, subject at 
various periods of their career to long privations of sacred 
ordinances, are apt occasionally to embrace religious impressions 
which may be brought home to their hearts with more ardour 
than discretion. Hence ensue, sometimes, injurious results, as 
a disposition to set extraordinary seasons of excitement above 
the stated means of Divine grace. But here, again, in its love 
of regularity and its subjection to constituted authority, the 
professional bias interposes a corrective tendency. I have had the 
gratification of marking that those who, during the time which 
I may term their “ noviciate,” seemed to test reality in religion 
solely by warmth of feeling, have become after a while firmly 
established in their adherence to the order and discipline no 
less than to the evangelical spirit of their church. 

The post which I occupy on board the ‘ Winchester’ differs 
widely, in many respects, from the situation which a clergyman 
fills in the care of a parish on shore. “Come, now,” said a 
Fellow of a college at Oxford to his naval brother, “‘ tell us some- 
thing about sailors.” And, indeed, to a landsman, the habits and 
modes of life on shipboard are often as new and strange as the 
customs of ary foreign land which the voyager may visit. The 
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professional duties of the naval chaplain, in his public ministrations, 
and in the exercise of his pastoral functions, are necessarily limited 
by peculiar restrictions. The time allotted to Divine service on 
the Sunday morning rarely exceeds one hour and a half. As, 
however, a quarter of an hour devoted to the sermon is as much as 
will be likely to engage the attention of his hearers to its subject 
with any profit, there remains no excuse for curtailing the liturgy, 
to suit private convenience or caprice. Where such feelings are 
indulged, there will be no lack of various pleas for abbreviating 
the Church-service. ‘The coldness and the heat of the weather I 
have heard alternately alleged as a sort of Scylla and Charybdis, 
against which it is necessary for sailors to be always guarded 
during their attendance on Divine worship; the danger, in one 
case, being that of catching cold, and in the other, the minor peril 
of falling asleep under oppressive temperature. The dislike on 
the part of sailors to a prolix style of preaching is no test of 
singularity in our days, which are much changed from those of 
John Howe, who could keep his congregation together, preach- 
ing, praying, and singing, for eight hours in continuance. 

When the state of the weather is favourable to congregating on 
the upper deck, the benches used by the men in their messes are 
brought up and placed in order, under the screen of flags and 
awnings ; and the assemblage of the whole ship’s company on the 
wide inain, and under the open sky, raising their united prayer to 
Him “ Who alone spreadest out the heavens, and ruleth the raging 
of the sea, Who hath compassed the waters with bounds until day 
and night come to an end,”* produces an impressive effect. 

A liberal supply of Bibles and Prayer-books is provided at the 
several dockyards in England, with which any ships fitting out 
may be supplied. The beautiful ‘ Forms of Prayer to be used at 
Sea’ I have known in daily public use in several ships-of-war. 

Owing to the close and constant communication between the 
naval chaplain and members of his flock, any remark which he 
may make in his sermon, bearing casual application to an indi- 
vidual, will carry more the appearance of design than a similar 
allusion in a discourse delivered to a congregation on shore. I 
knew a case in which the chaplain, having taken as the text, “‘ How 
is it that I hear this of thee ? Give an account of thy stewardship, 
for thou mayest be no longer steward” (St. Luke xvi. 2): the 
mess-steward, whose conduct had afforded some grounds for dis- 


* ‘Form of Prayer to be used at Sea.’—Book of Common Prayer. 
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satisfaction, applied the words so literally to himself as to beg for 
the remission of his sentence. If the expositions of the preacher 
be thus liable to seem more personal to individual hearers, he, in 
return, is subject to hear more pointed comments on his sermons, 
from naval critics, than usually reach the ears of his brethren on 
land from those whom they address. The captain of a frigate in 
which I was passenger, haying kindly requested my company in 
the cabin, to thank me for my discourse, concluded his praises of 
it by that which he evidently considered the highest commendation 
in his power to bestow: “That it was exactly such a one as he 
should have preached himself.” 

It may be readily conceived that the comfort and efficiency of a 
chaplain in a ship are greatly affected by the co-operation which 
he derives from the captain. The responsibility of a naval 
command, in the superintendence of many varied duties, and as 
various characters, calls for the continual exercise of energy, 
temper, and discretion—qualities which cannot be expected in an 
equal degree from every captain of a man-of-war. In general, 
however, it may be truly asserted that the chaplain will find a 
strong support, in the discharge of his sacred functions, from 
the care of his captain to carry out the Admiralty Regulations 
respecting them. 

The beneficial result to his messmates, in the wardroom or 
gunroom, from the presence of a clergyman, is often greater than 
it might be inferred to be from his apparent direct influence over 
them. Various other causes contribute, doubtless, their share 
“towards producing the correct feeling prevalent, in the present 
day, among officers in the navy. It would be equal injustice, 
however, to all parties, to question that the stated presence of a 
minister of religion has its weight in maintaining a proper tone 
among members of a naval mess. 

Of the opportunities for usefulness presented to the naval 
chaplain, none possess greater claims on his attention than the 
ship-school and the “ sick-bay,” or hospital of the ship. In the 
“sick-bay” it is probable that a majority of his flock will be 
brought, in their turn, into a situation in which they are more 
accessible to his instructions than at any other time. The ship- 
school,. if it be really submitted to the superintendence of the 
chaplain, and, at the same time, effectively supported by the 
executive authorities of the ship, offers an extensive opportunity 
of conveying benefit, both to the scholars themselves, and indirectly 
to the whole ship’s company. Here may be found means of dif- 
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fusing among them the lessons of subordination to constituted 
authority with which the Bible abounds. Here, likewise, are 
afforded favourable occasions for instilling instructions, the good 
fruits of which may be reaped not only in this world but also in 
that which is to come. 


Friday, March 22nd. James Town, St. Helena. 


No coast which I have ever seen offers to view a more rugged 
outline than St. Helena. Its huge, black cliffs rise precipitously 
a thousand feet from the mid-ocean, the nearest African shore 
being distant twelve hundred miles. Above these precipices ascend 
mountain peaks, to the height of two thousand seven hundred feet 
and upwards. The whole island, which is about twenty-eight miles 
in circumference, may, in fact, be regdrded as the summit of a 
vast, submerged, volcanic mountain. The waters all round its 
shores are of unfathomable depth, except in one small bay, where 
anchorage may be found in from eight to twenty-five fathoms. 

As we approached the coast, on rounding a point surmounted 
by a battery, a charming view opened on us of James Town, situate 
in a narrow fertile valley, and embosomed in tropical luxuriance of 
vegetation. A bright tract of verdure extends from the sea-beach 
inland about one mile and a half, and contrasts beautifully with 
the dark, barren crags on each side. The two mountains, 
“Rupert’s Hill” and “ Ladder Hill,” which enclose the valley, 
diverge from each other towards the coast, where they terminate 
in tremendous abrupt cliffs, connected by a strongly-fortified wall. 

The first sight which attracted my attention at landing on the 
beach was the broken hull of a small vessel, the remains of a 
slaver, captured full of negroes in January last, near the port of 
Benguela, by H.M. steamer ‘ Thunderbolt.’ 

Passing the drawbridge and under the arched gateway of the 
fortification, I issued on the Parade of James Town, on one side 
of which is the church, and on the other the Government-house 
and the public gardens, containing pleasant winding walks and 
shaded seats. ‘The main street of the town, which commences 
here, is for some ‘distance broad and well built. Higher up the 
valley the houses assume more the character of rural villas, with 
sweet gardens, affording the most delightful rambles. The 
inhabitants of St. Helena are proverbial for their cordial hos- 
pitality towards strangers. Thus the favourable impression pro- 
duced at first sight by the appearance of James Town and valley 
improves on still closer acquaintance. 
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I believe that nowhere, in so small a compass, is there a 
greater wealth of vegetable productions to gratify a botanical 
taste. The height of the island and its tropical site give several 
climates at different stages of ascent. ‘The hardy trees of the 


Tue Baars, 


north, the oak * and the elm, thrive as lustily as the teak and the 
palm ; the pinaster * fir and the tamarind-tree grow side by side ; 
the lemon and the orange flourish in all their varieties ; apples, 
pears, and quinces ripen together with mangoes, goyavas, and 


* I find in a St. Helena almanac that its compilers deemed the intro- 
duction of these trees events of sufficient importance to mark their dates 
among the most memorable epochs in the history of their island. 

“1501. St. Helena discovered by the Portuguese. 
1651. Colonised by the East India Company. 
1672. Taken by the Dutch. 
1673. Retaken by the English. 
1749. Acorns planted. 
1780. Earthquakes. 
1787. Pinaster firs introduced.” 
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pomegranates. The higher parts of the island, indeed, rocky and 
subject to drought, need still the introduction of plants which 
require little soil and moisture to clothe its yet barren and black 
hills. 

On a detached site, about a mile distant from James Valley, 
stands “ The Briars ”—a lovely villa, selected by apie for his 
residence on his disembarcation at St. Helena. 

There are, near James Town, two smaller wlhing named 
Rupert’s Valley and Lemon Valley, occupied chiefly by liberated 
negroes from captured slave-vessels, who lead there, in miserable 
hovels or in caves of the rock, lives as heathenish or gross as they 
could have passed in the barbarous countries whence they were 
taken. The inhabitants of the island complain that they suffer 
severely in their household establishments from the contagious 
example thus set before their domestic African servants. 

Plantation House, the country residence of the governor, is 
a handsome and excellent mansion, with extensive grounds and 
delicious gardens. 

In great contrast to this domain is that of Longwood. The 
old house which was there assigned to Napoleon is fast falling 
into decay. The modern edifice erected for him, but which he 
did not live to inhabit, is a sufficiently commodious, though 
untasteful building. The trellis-work of the arcade in front is 
covered with luxuriant passion-flowers, the fruit of which is now 
in perfection. It is, I think, one of the most refreshing of tro- 
pical fruits. The whole country around Longwood presents a 
view of unbroken barrenness and dreariness. One can easily 
enter into the feelings of mortification expressed by the Emperor, 
at being compelled to remove hither from The Briars. Looking 
lately over the pages of the Odyssey, I remarked a passage 
curiously expressive of sentiments which were entertained among 
the French people regarding the captive of St. Helena :— 

The hero of our homage is not slain, 
But, hemmed around by waters, lingers still 


On a surge-beaten isle ; rough hands restrain 
His steps, and, ruthless, set at nought his will.* 


Monday, April 8th. 


One cannot but feel interested at hearing the terms in which 
all the inhabitants of St. Helena love to speak of Napoleon. The 
contested points of his character, as a sovereign and a legislator, 


* Odyss. a. 199. 
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may be left to history and the verdict of-posterity. Any one, how- 
ever, is qualified to appreciate those sceries of private life into 
which the anecdotes related here by so many witnesses introduce 
us. The charm of his manner, the fascination of his smile, by 
which he knew how to win every one who approached him ; his 
fondness for children, the spirit with which he entered into their 
sports, and gained their affections, are as indubitable as the more 
serious devotion which he inspired in the band of adherents who 
shared his exile. It may be said of him, in the words of a dis- 


tinguished modern poet, 


“That never did that prince or leader live 
Who had more loving or more loyal friends ; 
Let it be written that fidelity 
Could go no further.”* 


The most pleasing picture of Napoleon at St. Helena is given 
by Mrs. Abell, who was a very young lady, but intelligent beyond 
her years, at the time when the emperor arrived, and took up his 
residence for the first three months, the happiest which he spent on 
the island, at her father’s house, The Briars. 


‘“‘The emperor’s manner,” she states, “was so unaffectedly kind and 
amiable that in a few days | felt perfectly at ease in his society, and 
looked upon him more as a companion of my own age than as the mighty 
warrior at whose name ‘the world grew pale.’ His spirits were very good, 
and he was at times almost boyish in his love of mirth, not unmixed 
sometimes with a tinge of malice. 

“Shortly after his arrival, a little girl, Miss Legg, the daughter of a 
friend, came to visit us at The Briars. The poor child had heard such 
stories of Bonaparte that, when I told her he was coming up the lawn, 
she clung to me in an agony of terror. Forgetting my own former fears, 
I was crue! enough to run out and tell Napoleon of the child’s fright, 
begging him to come into the house. He walked up to her, and, brushing 
up his hair with his hand, shook his head, making horrible faces, and 
giving a sort of savage howl. The little girl screamed so violently that 
mamma was afraid she would go into hysterics, and took her out of the 
room. Napoleon laughed a good deal at the idea of his being such a 
bugbear, and would hardly believe me when I told him that I had stood 
in the same dismay of him. When I made this confession, he tried to 
frighten me, as he had poor Miss Legg, by brushing up his hair and 
distorting his features; but he looked more grotesque than horrible, 
and I only laughed at him. He then, as a last resource, tried the howl, 
but was equally unsuccessful, and seemed, I thought, a little provoked 
that he could not frighten me. He said the howl was Cossack—and 
certainly it was barbarous enough for anything. 

“He took a good deal of exercise at this period, and was fond of taking 
exploring walks in the valley and adjacent mountain. One evening he 


* *Philip van Artevelde, by Henry Taylor. 
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strolled out, accompanied by General Gourgaud, my sister, and myself, 
into a meadow in which some cows were grazing. One of these, the 
moment she saw our party, put her head down and (I believe) her tail up, 
and advanced d@ pas de charge against the emperor, He made a skilful and 
rapid retreat, and, leaping nimbly over a wall, placed this rampart between 
himself and the enemy. But General Gourgaud valiantly stood his 
ground, and, drawing his sword, threw himself between his sovereign and 
the cow, exclaiming, ‘ This is the second time I have saved the emperor’s 
life.’ Napoleon laughed heartily when he heard the general’s boast, and 
said, ‘He ought to have put himself into the position to repel cavalry.’ 
I told him the cow appeared tranquillised, and stopped the moment he 
disappeared ; and he continued to laugh, and said, ‘She wished to save 
the English Government the expense and trouble of keeping him.’ 

‘*My brothers were at this time quite children, and Napoleon used to 
allow them to sit on his knee and amuse themselves by playing with his 


orders. More than once he has desired me to cut them off to please 
them.” 


The following picture of an imperial game at blindman’s buff 
is worth a hundred accounts of royal pageantry and pomp :— 


“Napoleon said we should draw lots who should be blindfolded -first, 
and he would distribute the tickets. Whether accidentally or by his 
contrivance, I know not, but TI was the first victim, and the emperor, 
taking a cambric handkerchief out of his pocket, tied it tightly over my 
eyes, asking me if I could see. ‘I cannot see you,’ I replied; but a faint 
gleam of light did certainly escape through one corner, making my 
darkness a little less visible. Napoleon then taking his hat, waved it 
suddenly before my eyes, and the shadow and the wind it made startling 
me, I drew back my head. ‘Ah, leetle monkee!’ he exclaimed in English, 
‘ you can see pretty well.’ He then proceeded to tie another handkerchief 
over the first, which completely excluded every ray of light. I was then 
placed in the middle of the room, and the play began. The emperor 
commenced by creeping stealthily up to me, and giving my nose a very 
sharp twinge; I knew it was he both by the act itself and from his 
footstep. I darted forward and very nearly succeeded in catching him, 
but, bounding actively away, he eluded my grasp. I then groped about, 
and, advancing again, he at this time took hold of my ear, and pulled it, 
I stretched out my hands instantly, and, in the exultation of the moment, 
screamed out, ‘I have got you, I have got you—now you shall be blind- 
folded !’ but to my mortification it proved to be my sister, under cover 
of whom Napoleon had advanced, stretching his hand over her head. We 
then recommenced, the emperor saying that, as I had named the wrong 
person, I must continue blindfolded. He teased me and quizzed me about 
my mistake, and bantered me in every possible way, eluding at the same 
time with the greatest dexterity all my efforts to catch him. 

“Shortly after the emperor left The Briars, we proposed riding to 
Longwood to see him, feeling exceedingly anxious to know how he was 
accommodated, and rather, it may be, hoping to hear him make a 
comparison in favour of the sweet place he had left for the sterile- 
looking domain in which his habitation was now placed ; and I remember 
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being in a state of extasy at the prospect of again beholding my old 
playmate, the loss of whose society I had so deeply regretted. We found 
him seated on the steps of his billiard-room, chatting to little Tristram 
Montholon. The moment he perceived us he started up and hastened 
towards us. Running to my mother, he saluted her on each cheek ; after 
which fashion he welcomed my sister, but, as usual with me, he seized me 
by the ear, and, pinching it, exclaimed, ‘Ah! Mademoiselle Betsee, dtes- 
vous sage, eh,eh?’ He then asked us what we thought of his palace, 
and, bidding us follow him, said he would show us over his ménage. 

“ After we had gone all over the rooms, he conducted us to those of 
Madame Montholon, and introduced me to a little stranger, the countess’s 
baby, only then six weeks old, and which he began dandling so awkwardly 
that we were in a state of terror lest he should let it fall. He occasionally 
diverted himself by pinching the little creature’s nose and chin until it 
cried. When we quizzed him for his gaucherie in handling the child, he 
assured us he had often nursed the little King of Rome when he was much 
younger than the little Lili.” 


The following anecdote of Napoleon appears to me highly 
characteristic :—. 

“When we were visiting Madame Bertrand,” states Mrs, Abell, “we 
always passed our Sundays as if at home, reading the Lessons for the Day 
and observing the prayers. One Sunday morning, Napoleon came bustling 
in, and seeing me very earnestly employed reading aloud to my sister, 
asked what I was so intently engaged upon, and why I looked so much 
graver than usual. I told him I was learning the Collect for the Day, 
and that if I failed in saying it my father would be very angry. I 
remarked, ‘I suppose you never learnt a collect or anything religious, for 
I am told you disbelieve the existence of a God.’ He seemed displeased 
at my observation, and answered, ‘You have been told an untruth ; when 
you are wiser you will understand that no one could deny the existence of 
a God,.’” 

The sober reproof here given by the reply of Napoleon to the 
levity of a child, on a serious topic, recalls the answer with which 
his strong mind scattered to the winds the grave sophisms, on 
the same subject, of the savants who accompanied him on the 
expedition to Egypt. “It is in vain for you to talk, gentle- 
men,” said he, stretching forth his hands to the starry heavens 
above their heads, “ who has created all these ?”* 

Nothing is more interesting in the memorials given by 
Mrs. Abell than the account of the final interview of the young 
lady and her family with the emperor at Longwood :— 

“ A day or two before we embarked (for England), my father, my sister, 
and myself rode to Longwood to bid adieu to the emperor, He was in his 












* “Vous avez beau dire, messieurs, qui a fait tout ccla?” The anecdote 
is related by Bourrienne. 
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billiard-room, surrounded by books, which had arrived a few days before. 
He seemed much depressed at our leaving the island, and said he sincerely 
regretted the cause: he hoped my dear mother’s health would soon be 
restored, and sent many affectionate messages to her, she being too ill 
to accompany us to Longwood. When we had sat with him some time, 
he walked with us in his garden, and with a sickly smile pointed to the 
ocean spread out before us, bounding the view, and said, ‘Soon you will 
be sailing away towards England, leaving me to die on this miserable 
rock. Look at those dreadful mountains, they are my prison walls, You 
will soon hear that the Emperor Napoleon is dead.’ I burst into tears, 
and sobbed as if my heart would break. He seemed much moved at the 
sorrow manifested by us. I had left my handkerchief in the pocket of my 
side saddle, and, secing the tears run fast down my cheeks, Napoleon took 
his own from his pocket and wiped them away, telling me to keep the 
handkerchief in remembrance of that sad day. We afterwards returned 
and dined with him. My heart was too full of grief to swallow, and, 
when pressed by Napoleon to eat some of my favourite bonbons and 
creams, I told him my throat had a great swelling in it, and I could take 
nothing. 

“The hour of bidding adieu came at last. He affectionately embraced 
my sister and me, and bade us not forget him, adding, that he should 
ever remember our friendship and kindness to him, and thanked us again 
and again for all the happy hours he had passed in our society. He asked 
me what I should like to have in remembrance of him. I replied that 


I should value a lock of his hair more than any other gift he could present. 
He then sent for Monsieur Marchand, and desired him to bring in a pair 
of scissors and cut off four locks of his hair—for my father and mother, 
my sister and myself; which he did. I still possess that lock of hair ; it 
is all left me of the many tokens of remembrance of the Great Emperor.” 


[Zo be continued. } 


ae 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN 
OLD TRAVELLER. 


BEDR-KHAN-BEY AND THE MASSACRE OF THE NESTORIAN 
CHRISTIANS. 


Bepr-Kuan-Bey was a powerful Kurdish chief, often in re- 
bellion, but acknowledged by the Porte as Bey, or Governor 
of Jezireh on the Tigris. If ever, in recent days, there was a 
man that gave extreme provocation to the Government, it was 
he. In the year 1839, when the Sultan’s troops had sustained 
their defeat at Nedjib, Bedr-Khan incited nearly all the tribes 
of Kurdistan to insurrection; and these savage hordes fell 
furiously upon the retreating army, profiting by a moment of 
calamity to gratify old scores of vengeance, and to plunder 
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those who had little left to lose, and hoping, in the midst of 
calamity, to re-establish the Kurdish independence—which meant 
little more than a liberty of freebooting, and an exemption from 
all laws, except those of the sword and spear. 

Being unable to send a competent force against him, the 
young Sultan treated with his revolted vassal; and Bedr-Khan- 
Bey broke the treaty over and over again. When it became 
the policy of the Porte to make concessions to the Nestorians, 
Armenians, and other Christian subjects of the Porte dwelling 
in that part of Asia, the ferocious Kurd, in the year 1843, 
burst into Diarbekir, and perpetrated a horrible massacre of 
the inoffensive Nestorians. Affecting details of this destruction 
of a quiet, industrious, Christian people, will be found in 
Mr. Layard’s recently-published and most interesting volumes. 
Bishop Southgate, who had visited that gentle, and, at that time, . 
prosperous people, estimated the number of Nestorians butchered 
by Bedr-Khan at ten thousand ; and thousands of more victims, 
for the most part women and female childrer, were carried into 
slavery in the wilds of Kurdistan. 

After these atrocities, the Kurdish chief repeatedly set the 
authority of the Sultan at defiance, and spat upon his firman. 
The irregular troops employed by the Porte could do nothing 
against him. Whenever they came into collision with the 
Kurdish horse—which they seldom did, and always carefully 
avoided—they were routed, cut to pieces, or taken prisoners. 
These irregulars in Mesopotamia were badly and irregularly paid 
by the Porte. 

A year before Bedr-Khan’s downfal, my good friend Mr. Long- 
worth was travelling in the country, and could not help remarking 
the pusillanimity of these troops. ‘ Ha!” said some of them 
to him, “ we get no money! we are hungry! Hungry lions cannot 
fight !” 

At length, Abdul-Medjid got the frontier country on the 
Tigris into some order, and was enabled to send a few battalions 
of his regular troops against the Bey. Even now decisive 
hostilities were preceded by attempts at negotiation, and offers 
of liberal terms. Bedr-Khan would not negotiate, or listen to 
any terms ; and it took a long and arduous campaign, during 
which reverses were sustained by the regulars, and many cruelties 
were committed by the Kurds on their Turkish prisoners, to 
humble the pride and break the spear of the formidable chieftain 
of Jezireh. At last, discipline (defective though it was) pre- 
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vailed over numbers; the Bey, driven from post to post, took 
refuge in a hill fortress, and there he was beleaguered, and com- 
pelled by desertion and famine to capitulate. 

The Turkish commander promised him life for himself, his 
family, his immediate retainers, and several of his subordinate 
chiefs. The Porte said (perhaps with a little embellishment) 
that the disciplined troops of the Sultan took possession of the 
fort without committing any slaughter or act of violence what- 
soever. The Bey and his people were conveyed, under a good 
escort (for the Christians would have killed them), to Erzeroum, 
and from that place down to Trebizond, on the Black Sea, where 
they embarked on board of one of the steamers for Constanti- 
nople. They arrived in the capital a few days after we had 
left it for Brusa, and, instead of being thrown into a prison, 
they were lodged in a pleasant residence on the Bosphorus, which 
had been prepared for them. 

There was a universal cry for the blood of the terrible Kurd 
—a cry raised as loudly by Mussulmans as by the Nestorians 
or by the other Christians ; but the Sultan and the Porte decreed 
that he should only be sent into exile, and in a few weeks after 
our departure for Asia, he was conveyed to the island of Crete, 
whjch now appears to be the pet place of exile with the Govern- 
ment. 

Most people were astonished at this mild treatment of a 
monster ; but many accounted for it by affirming that the Bey 
of Jezireh had accumulated an immense treasure, and that he 
had distributed it to the Turkish officers to whom he surrendered, 
among the Sultan’s women and chamberlains, and some of the 
ministers of the Porte themselves, not neglecting to fee the muftis 
and the heads of the Turkish law. 

That the freebooter had a great treasure was universally 
believed: the Porte never explained what had become of 
this wealth, and nobody could account for its disappearance 
except by concluding that it had been spent in bribes. 


_—_—_—_»__-"_-_-_»-- eo 


Norarne has such a tendency to weaken, not only the powers 
of invention, but the intellectual powers in general, as a habit of 
extensive reading without reflection: mere reading loads, op- 
presses, enfeebles; and, with many, is a mere substitute for 
thinking. DuGaLp STEWART. 
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FACTS ABOUT FAMILIAR THINGS. 
POUNDS, SHILLINGS, AND PENCE STERLING. 


TrapeE and commerce in the beginning were carried on by 
barter. The first money consisted of the commodities exchanged 
for each other ; but metal was adopted as the representative of 
value as soon as trade and commerce became extensive, and 
it was chosen because it was hard, durable, clean, compact, and 
found in most countries. Originally, each person cut the metal 
into sizes and forms, according to the value of the merchandize 
for which he gave it in exchange. It was afterwards found more 
convenient to have pieces of metal ready cut and weighed, all 
the pieces of similar weight being distinguished by a similar 
mark. Frauds were, however, committed in the weight and 
quality of the metal; and as a guarantee against this, the maker 
of the pieces put his name upon them. Finally, the rulers of 
the countries in which money was used, took the making of 
money into their own hands, and effigies, dates, legends, &c., 
were placed upon the coins to prevent alteration and imitation. 
The practice of stamping the image of the prince on coins origi- 
nated with the Romans. During the existence of the common- 
wealth they stamped their coins with the heads of eminent men 
who were dead. After the establishment of the Empire they bore 
the image of the emperors. 

The ancient Jews used shekels in buying and selling, probably 
as early as two thousand years before the birth of Christ. 
Abraham, for instance, gave four hundred shekels of silver “ cur- 
1ent money with the merchants,” for a burying-ground for Sarah 
his wife, and she died eighteen hundred and sixty years before 
the birth of Christ. The silver shekel was worth a fraction 
more than 2s. 3d., and the golden shekel 1/. 16s. 6d. sterling. 
At a later period the Jewish money was stamped with Aaron’s 
rod on one side, and the golden pot that held the manna on the 
other. But though the term money is used in the translations 
of the Bible, it is not found in the original Hebrew. Money, as we 
commonly understand it, did not exist amongst the Jews. ‘Their 
money was not coin, but ingots, and wedges of metal. The 
word coin, it is thought, has been derived from cunea, the Latin 
for wedge. 

The Lydians, as Herodotus states, were the first people who 
coined money. The earliest coins in existence are those of the 
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f€ginetans, under Pheidon, king of Argos, struck nearly nine 
hundred years before the birth of Christ; they are of silver, and 
bear on one side a turtle, and on the other an indentation, as 
if the medal, at the time of striking it, had been fixed upon a 
puncheon, and from the weight of the blow had received a deep 
cleft. ‘The A‘ginetans had a very extensive commerce at a very 
early period with foreign countries, and, therefore, required a 
representative of value as money is. From them the use of 
money spread amongst the Greek states, and it may be mentioned 
that the drachm now used in medicine was derived from Greece. 
From the Greeks, the use of coined money extended to the 
Etruscans, and the Romans imitated the latter. 

The Romans at first used copper coins, silver being unknown 
to them. ‘Their money was regulated by the libra, or pound of 
brass, which consisted of twelve ounces of four hundred and fifty- 
eight grains, as at this day. The Romans made the nations they 
conquered conform their gold and silver coins to the Roman 
standard. To them we owe our division of money into pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Pence is derived from pendo, to weigh; 
the penny having been, when first coined, as it still is, the two 
hundred and fortieth part of the Roman pound. In the Anglo- 
Saxon times the value of a penny was about 3d. of our money. 
Five of these pence made a schilling, so called from scilingus, a 
word which the Romans used for the fourth part of an ounce ; and 
forty-eight of these schillings made a pound. But the penny was 
the only money actually in existence in the Anglo-Saxon times. 
The others were imaginary money, that is, money of account. 
Let us illustrate our meaning. The- savages of Africa have no 
real money, but they buy and sell by a money of account, called 
a macoute; thus, two knives are worth a macoute ; a gun, ten 
macoutes, and so forth. 

The penny is, then, the oldest of the British coins. Its name 
first appears in the laws of Ina, king of the West Saxons, whose 
reign began in 688. For several centuries nothing but pence 
were coined, the metal used being silver ; and every “ good town” 
had its own mint. On one side of the coin was the image of the 
king, and on the other the name of the city at which it was 
coined, On the latter side there was also a cross, so deeply cut 
that the coin was easily broken into halves and quarters. This 
was the origin of the halfpenny, and farthing or fourthing. Half- 
pence and farthings, as distinct coins, were first coined, it is said, 
in the reign of Henry I.; but none of the coins are known to 
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exist. King John, however, coined them, though it was in 
Treland. Pence, halfpence, and farthings alike, were all in silver. 

In the year 1249, Henry III. ordered silver groats of four 
pence to be coined. The name is derived from the French gros, 
great; the groats were considered in those days great pieces of 
money. The king’s orders probably were not carried out, as no 
groats of his reign exist; nor is the coin spoken of in any record. 
Groats and half-groats were, however, coined in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. by the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury. It was one of the charges against the latter pre- 
late, the celebrated Cardinal Wolsey, that he had stamped the 
Cardinal’s hat on the king’s money: for though money might be 
coined by subjects, it was only by permission of the king. 

The shilling was first struck in the reign of Henry VII. It 
‘was first called testoon from teste, as the French word téte was 
then spelt, the head of the king being upon it. Crowns, half- 
crowns, and sixpenny pieces, were first coined in the reign of 
Edward VI. Queen Elizabeth ordered three-halfpenny pieces, 
and even three-farthing pieces to be issued, but they soon went 
out of use owing to their small size. Charles I. issued twenty- 
shilling and ten-shilling pieces, but these were equally as incon- 
venient from their great size. The names of the English silver 
coinage did not undergo any change from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth until the present reign. 

Copper pence were not issued unt'l the same reign, nearly a 
thousand years after silver pence had been struck. The queen 
was, however, so averse to a copper coinage, that she would 
only allow them to be issued as pledges, and the halfpence 
were inscribed “pledge for a halfpenny.” James I. and 
Charles I. issued copper pledges for farthings. These coins 
were called tokens, and anybody might refuse to take them in 
payment. Almost every town coined them for small change, 
and, indeed, it is only within the last thirty years that the custom 
has ceased. James II. and William III. issued copper halfpence 
and farthings, as lawful eurrent money instead of tokens; and 
in 1684 the latter added farthings made of tin, with a stud of 
copper in the centre. Penny pieces were not struck till the 
reign of George III., who also issued twopenny pieces; but they 
were called in. 

The sovereign ef gold, worth twenty shillings, was first issued 
by Henry VII.; he also issued double sovereigns worth forty 
shillings. Edward VI. coined treble sovereigns. In the reign 
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of James I., the gold twenty-shilling piece was called a unite. 
Half-sovereigns were first struck in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The guinea was first coined in the reign of Charles II., and was so 
called because a large number of pieces were coined with the gold 
brought from the Guinea coast, by the Royal African Company. 
‘The guinea was a twenty-shilling piece; but by common consent 
it never went for less than twenty-one shillings, owing to the 
goodness of the gold. Charles II. also coined half-guineas, 
double-guineas, and five-guinea pieces. George I. coined quarter- 
guineas; and George III. thirds, or seven-shilling pieces. In 
1815 guineas were withdrawn, and sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
issued in their stead. The first gold coin struck in this country 
was a gold penny, in the reign of Henry ITI.: it was current for 
twenty pence. Gold coins had been used previously, but they 
were foreign. 

These were not the only coins which have been circulated in 
England; on the contrary, there are the deniers of Henry IL, 
the lions of Edward I., the hardis, guiennois, leopards, chases, 
and moutons, of Edward III.; the pavillons of the Black Prince, 
the salutes and half-salutes of Henry V., the angelots and francs 
of Henry VI. Our object, however, is simply to describe the 
coins now familiar to us by their circulation. 

Until the reign of William III. money was made in a rude 
way. ‘The moneyer cut a piece of sheet metal into square pieces, 
and cut off the corners of each piece with a pair of scissors, 
until he had reduced it to the intended weight of the coin. He 
then made it round by gently hammering the edge. ‘The rounded 
metal was then placed between two dies or stamps, bearing 
engravings of the design, and they were jammed together until 
the coin was stamped. The word sterling, which is used to dis- 
tinguish genuine English money, it is supposed originated in the 
attempt to improve the coinage. Some artists from the north- 
east of Europe, who were called Easterlings, were employed in 
the twelfth century in coining the silver pence then in use, and 
their coinage was called sterling money. It was declared in the 
assay of weights and measures, issued in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, during the reign of Henry IIL, that “the 
king’s measure was made so that the penny should weigh thirty- 
two grains of wheat, dry in the midst of the ear.’ This is the 
origin of the pennyweight, which has, however, diminished since, 
or else ears of wheat have got heavier, for the pennyweight now 
weighs only twenty-four grains. 
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EDWARD HARCOURT; OR, THE YOUNG AID-DE-CAMP. 
A TALE OF 1812. 
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“On, Edward!” murmured Louisa Harcourt to her brother, as 
believing herself to be unobserved, she laid her cheek on his 
shoulder, “ where will you be at this hour to-morrow evening?” 

Edward pressed the hand that was held in his in silence. His 
eyes glistened, but, unwilling that his emotion should be seen by 
his sister, he turned his head towards his father, and was about to 
address him. 

“My children,” said General Harcourt tenderly, “there is no 
need of concealment of feelings, which honour rather than disgrace 
our nature: the indulgence of regret alone is censurable, not 
regret itself. It is one of the penalties of humanity to part from 
those we love, and they are to be pitied who can remain insensible 
to pain on such occasions. You, Edward, will not make the worse 
soldier because your sister’s tears called forth your own; nor will 
you, Louisa, take less interest and delight in the success of your 
brother, beeause you now weep that he must leave you. And 
think not,” added he, lowering his voice, which had now lost its 
steadiness, “that the moment when a son is about to quit his 
parental roof, and enter on the busy stage of life, is a trifling one 
to a father. To his mature regret is joined a knowledge of the 
shoals and quicksands that lie in the path of youth; and remem- 
brance of these throw a weight of anxiety into the balance of his 
grief.” 

He paused, coughed, then having assured Louisa in reply to 
her inquiry that he had not increased his cold, he again looked at 
Edward, and in a firm voice continued :— 

“The course before you is an honourable and an open one. 
You will find nothing in it to perplex or embarrass your judgment ; 
acquit yourself, therefore, of its duties under all circumstances as 
become a man and a Christian. I am not going to repeat the 
advice, or to remind you of the warning I so lately gave you, though 
with the opportunity that is passing away I feel the more deeply 
the importance of that advice, and the necessity of that warning. 
On one point alone I have said less, perhaps, than you expected. 
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When you have examined this packet, you will understand the 
motives of my silence.” 

He arose, opened a drawer in the table, and taking a sealed 
paper from it, he placed it in the hand of his son. As he did so 
their eyes met. ‘There was an expression in those of the General 
which checked the words Edward was about to utter. ‘“ Read 
that alone and attentively,” said the former, “and may the God 
of Mercy spare you the anguish that its writer is doomed to feel.” 

Edward bowed with reverence, though hardly aware that he was 
dog so. His father now proposed to retire, and taking the 
candle from his daughter, while his son opened the door, he 
fervently blessed them both and withdrew. The brother and 
sister had yet much to say to each other, they resumed their seats, 
and midnight had passed before “good night” had been 
exchanged. It was the last evening that they would, in all 
probability, spend together for a considerable time; and what 
affectionate heart can be at a loss to comprehend how much is 
contained in those two words, “the last,” or will find cause to 
wonder how conversation, where nothing new was to be told or 
heard, could for so many hours be maintained, 

Yes, this was the last evening—so had his sister sighed many 
times through the course of the day—that Edward Harcourt was to 
spend in his father’s house, previous to his joining his regiment, 
which was under sailing orders for the Peninsula. He was a 
high-spirited, amiable youth, the secret pride of his only surviving 
parent, and the avowed admiration of his sister. He had not yet 
attained his eighteenth year, but in mind, appearance, and manners, 
he was considerably in advance of his age. Brought up from his 
childhood with a view to the profession of arms, he had long felt 
impatient to take an active share in the dangers and honours 
which at that time distinguished the British army. He looked 
forward to the scenes of glory which he pictured to himself, with 
an eagerness that lessened, though it could not extinguish, the 
sorrow of parting from those he loved. 

The next evening saw him far on his journey to the metropolis, 
where, having remained only sufficient time to complete his 
arrangements, he proceeded to Plymouth, and was soon afterwards 
launched on the bosom of the ocean with a favourable wind and 
with companions as buoyant in spirit as himself. 

The bay of Biscay had been crossed. Hitherto Edward had 
been too much engaged or amused to open the packet which his 
father had given him, or, indeed, scarcely to have thought about it ; 
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but he had now abundance of leisure for the purpose. Withdraw- 
ing himself, therefore, from observation, he, with mingled interest 
and curiosity, broke the seal. The better feeling would probably 
not have obtruded itself, had not the idea sprung in his mind that 
a clue would now be afforded him, that would account for the 
occasional fits of melancholy to which his father was subject, and 
which had often been the object of wonder as well as of commi- 
seration between him and his sister. Frequently, in the very 
midst of social enjoyment, a sudden pang would seem to wring 
the heart of their beloved parent, and to change in an instant 
his natural cheerfulness into the deepest sadness. Frequently in 
moments of parental tenderness, and their conduct was the theme 
of his approbation, or when he was most happy in their society, his 
features became clouded, and a look of intense though subdued 
agony would succeed. 

For a few moments Edward gazed on the packet which now, 
released from its envelope, lay before him. A feeling of awe, as 
well as of natural respect and delicacy, made him pause ere he 
possessed himself, as he anticipated, of his father’s long-suppressed 
secret. He gleaned his eye over the contents, and then com- 
menced reading with attention. The first few pages contained 
many excellent rules for his future conduct, and other directions, 
relative to matters of consequence to both, in case of his father’s 
death. 

“‘ And now my son,” continued the General, “I must enter on 
a subject to which I attach the deepest importance—that of 
duelling. By every consideration, moral and divine, by your alle- 
giance to your sovereign, by your duty to God, by every social tie 
of society, or of affection to your father, I charge you never to be 
either a principal in, or an accessory to, a crime which morality 
and religion alike condemn, although the maxims of false honour 
and of heartless sophistry would establish its propriety and 
necessity. I do not ask you to submit to an insult. I am not 
afraid that any will be offered you. There is that in your bearing 
and disposition which will, in all ordinary cases at least, hold in 
check the cowardly spirit that might feel inclined to be guilty of 
such an act. Hitherto you have been remarkable for the control 
you have possessed over yourself. Continue to exercise such 
mastery ; give no offence, and invite none by being prompt to 
resent a passing word or a foolish action. Enter into no dispute 
either on your own account or another’s; and whilst, with manly 
firmness, you maintain your own independence of thought and 
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deed, avoid all unnecessary interference with that of your associates, 
never forgetting that when you became a soldier you ceased not 
to be a Christian. Remember, on the contrary, that you have 
increased your obligations, by having solemnly dedicated that life 
to your sovereign which you hold from your God; to both, 
therefore, are you accountable for the trust. 

“But if exhortation fail, let the recital I am about to make 
answer all my purpose. Yes, Edward, I will raise the veil which 
covers the anguish of my heart: it is a painful effort, nor is this 
the least bitter part of my task that I must expose past error, 
though unceasingly deplored, to the son of my dearest affections. 

“T was early destined, like yourself, for the army, and I entered 
life with prospects fairer perhaps than your own. My connexions 
were powerful, my private fortune was ample, and my friends 
consequently were numerous. Nature had dune something for me, 
adventitious circumstances much more. My society was every- 
where sought; I was a general favourite, courted and caressed in 
every company. The cause of this was obvious enough ; but self- 
love and vanity resolved the homage paid me into a debt due to 
my peculiar merit. I became haughty and impatient of control, 
addicted to pleasure of every kind; and while I pursued gratifica- 
tions which my better principles condemned, I allowed neither the 
inward monitor of my own breast, nor the remonstrances of my 
real friends, to have any lasting influence over my will or my actions. 

“ Real friends, probably, I had few ; but I possessed one friend— 
alas! how my heart throbs at the recollection—whose value alone 
was sufficient to make the want of hundreds immaterial. Melville 
was my cousin by my mother’s side. He, too, was an only son; 
but as his parents were by no means in affluent circumstances, he 
became, at the death of his father, entirely dependent upon mine. 
We had been brought up together, and he had equally shared the 
advantages which had been so liberally bestowed on myself. He 
received the same education, and we were gazetted the same day in 
the same regiment. We were very much attached to each other, 
though I fear he loved me more amidst all my defects than I did 
him with all his superior merits. We were indeed very dissimilar. 
He was gentle, patient, endued with extraordinary powers of self- 
control, moderate in all his desires, just, honourable, generous, and 
brave ; correct in practice as in principle, the temptations which 
had overcome me had left him firm in his integrity. My tears 
fall fast at this feeble testimony to his worth. Alas! that the loss 
of blessings should most truly teach us their value, 
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“* Melville had frequently, in forcible but gentle terms, remon- 
strated with me on my conduct. I at first listened to him without 
displeasure, ‘and even with secret admiration, for his manner, 
though persuasive, was never dictatorial; though too candid to 
spare me he was just without severity, while at times the sorrowful 
tenderness that pervaded his words was almost irresistible. But in 
proportion as my conduct became more irregular, and the 
upbraidings of my conscience more severe, his admonitions grew 
less and less endurable. ‘The sneer also of my profligate associates 
at his influence provoked me, and I gradually withdrew myself 
from his society, till at length I avoided him altogether. Melville 
was much hurt at this behaviour, and, for a time, endeavoured by 
every means to win back my confidence; but, finding that his 
attempts at a reconciliation served only to widen the breach, he 
studiously forbore to intrude himself upon me. Often did my 
heart reproach me for my conduct, and as often did I long for a 
renewal of our former cordiality ; but pride, and the ridicule of my 
companions, checked every better resolution, and in the end I 
scarcely deigned even to recognise him by a passing bow. 

“ Among other evil propensities which I had contracted was 
that of gaming, to supply which, even the liberal allowance made 
to me by my father was inadequate. I became involved in debt, 
and was guilty of many petty acts of meanness, which I should 
once have abhorred. Alas! little did I think at the time that it 
was Melville, the honourable, self-denying, vilified Melville, who, 
from his own comparatively scanty purse, preserved me frequently 
from exposure by my tradespeople. I thought neither of him 
nor of them so long as I escaped annoyance. I was selfish, wilfully 
heedless, recklessly extravagant, merely because I would not allow 
myself to reflect on the past, nor cast a thought on what might be 
the consequence of my folly. 

“One evening I had played to a considerable amount, and had 
been very unfortunate. In my excitement I drank freely, and it 
was with difficulty I could suppress the irritation I was ashamed 
to exhibit before my companions. We were seated in my tent, 
for it was summer; Melville passed us on his way to the guard- 
room. He cast, or I fancied that he cast, a look of peculiar 
meaning towards me. I was provoked at having been seen by 
him at all, and without appearing to wish to conceal myself, I 
turned my head aside. He walked forward, then paused, and 
retraced his steps. In so doing he approached the vent a few 
paces nearer than before. I was exceedingly annoyed, I con- 
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strued the act into an intent to make a closer observation, and I 
could scarcely strangle the words that my passion prompted. 

“* What does the curious fool want to see?’ exclaimed one of 
my companions, ‘does he mean to mount guard here ?” 

“He is already on the watch,’ cried another with a laugh, 
that still more irritated me. ‘A pretty tale this, Harcourt, for a 
home gazette.’ 

“T was almost mad at the suggestion conveyed in these words. 
Unhappily for both, Melville, at that very moment, repassed, 
though evidently in great haste. I sprang out, and, in a voice 
almost inarticulate with rage, accused him of the meanness of 
acting as a spy on me. He instantly stopped, turned, and looked 
at me. ‘Edward !’ was all he said. He spoke in a tone of sorrow- 
ful reproach, pity more than resentment being expressed on his 
features. This inflamed me still more. I taxed him with an inten- 
tion of betraying me to my father. Then, and then only, his eyes 
flashed with indignation. ‘It is false,’ said he, ‘ cruelly, abominably 
false’ He spoke only with the strong emphasis of outraged 
feeling, but my companions construed his words into that which 
was not to be endured by a gentleman, and they insisted that an 
instant apology was due to my injured honour. ‘I can make no 
apology,’ returned Melville firmly, ‘when I have committed no 
offence. My cousin knows the charge to be too unjust to require 
one.’ 

“ Alas! I did know his innocence ; I was fully conscious of my 
own injustice ; but I was too much excited, too warmly goaded on 
by others to acknowledge either, and I—but I must hasten to the 
dreadful catastrophe. My companions insisted on an immediate 
meeting—I had the first fire—it was fatal—Melville fell. 

“The mists of passion and intoxication at once dispersed. I 
ran to him and raised him in my arms, The clammy dew of 
death was already on his brow ; but he was sensible to my affection 
and despair. ‘I have been also to blame,’ said he, articulating 
with great difficulty, and casting his dying eyes towards me. ‘ Bear 
witness, seconds, that I acquit him of any evil intent towards me.’ 
He looked me in the face. ‘Edward,’ faintly murmured he, 
‘I forgive you from my heart—be kind to my poor mother.’ 
He essayed to throw his arms round my neck, the effort was too 
much ; I stooped to receive his last kiss, and sank, fainting, on the 
ground. 

“The affair was so represented as to shield me from the con- 
sequences I might have expected, and it was soon forgotten by all, 
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except myself. I became an altered man, and so far poor Melville 
had not died in vain. I rose rapidly in my profession, success has 
attended me throughout my military career, and reputation, rank, 
and honours have been liberally bestowed on me, nor have I been 
less fortunate in private and domestic life. Happy in my friends, 
my wife and children, easy in my circumstances, and esteemed by 
society in general, my lot has been blessed beyond that of most 
others; but the full cup of my felicity has ever been embittered 
by a recollection which nothing has effaced. The image of my 
bleeding and dying friend has pursued me everywhere, and 
brought a dark shade over the brightest moments of my existence. 
Amidst public applause, or private congratulations, in the endear- 
ments of domestic life, the remembrance of Melville has constantly 
risen to my mind, and wrung my heart with agony. So might he 
have been honoured, would the thought cross me: so successful 
might his career have been; so tenderly might he have been 
loved, honoured, and obeyed in his domestic circle, but for me. 
The still sinall voice of conscience, heard more distinctly as praise 
has been more loudly uttered, has unremittingly denounced me to 
myself a murderer, and all the tears of penitence that I have shed are 
still inadequate to wash away compunction for my crime, or lessen 
the torture of my regret. Even the satisfaction arising from holy 
hours and exercises have been embittered in the same manner ; 
for better knowledge of myself has taught me to lament the more 
the advantages of which I had deprived him. In the midst of 
youth, and as he would himself have owned, unprepared to meet 
his God, my hand had shut the gates of repentance upon him, and 
sent him, with all his frailties on his head, to that dread tribunal 
from which there is neither appeal nor escape. 

“But I can pursue the melancholy subject no farther. I am 
sick at heart; farewell then—avoid your father’s example, my 
beloved boy, and be, what he can never be—happy.” 

“T will, I will,” cried Edward, in a burst of genuine feeling, 
his voice broken with emotion. ‘ You shall be obeyed, my father, 
come what may.” He sat for a few moments, gazing sorrowfully 
on the packet ; he then folded it up with a sigh, pressed it to his 
heart, and, silently repeating his promise, carefully deposited it in 
his desk. 

The vessel reached Lisbon in safety. Edward immediately 
proceeded to join the division to which his regiment was attached. 
Active operations had not been renewed, though vigorous prepara- 
tions were waking for the opening campaign. The natural ardour 
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of his disposition made him regret a delay which deprived him of 
the opportunity of becoming practically acquainted with his 
profession, and, as hope whispered him, of showing himself worthy 
of the name he bore. Time, however, was not allowed to hang 
heavy on his hands; his reginiental duties, and the amusements 
which his brother-officers promoted among themselves, fully and 
agreeably occupied every moment. If a thought of home saddened 
him, it was only for a few instants; bright hopes and youthful 
expectations soon dissipated less-pleasing meditations. His good 
humour, his high spirit, his straightforward and honourable 
conduct, quickly produced a general prepossession in his favour, 
and gained him the acquaintance and goodwill of those who 
themselves were most esteemed, 

His regiment was quartered in a town, lar ge indeed in size, but 
thinly inhabited. He was returning one evening to his lodgings, 
in company with a young man of his own rank and age, of the 
name of Jobnson, who, as well as himself, had been dining with 
the General of their division ; the latter was a particular friend of 
his father’s, to whom he had given a promise of appointing Edward 
as his aid-de-camp on the first vacancy. That promise had been 
on this very day redeemed. As was natural, his spirits were 
much elated by his good fortune. The night was fair, and their 
walk so pleasant, that they agreed to prolong it. ‘They struck 
into another path, and were entering a long and solitary street, 
when Johnson perceived an officer at a window, to whom he 
particularly wished to speak. ‘‘ Wait for me an instant,” said he 
to Edward. “Don’t be long then,” was the reply, for Johnson’s 
instants were never correctly measured, nor was he more punctual 
now. Edward began to be impatient, when all of a sudden he 
was startled by the loud shriek of a female. He listened, uncertain 
from what quarter it proceeded. The cry, more piercing still, 
was repeated. Guided by the sound he ran towards the spot, 
and beheld, by the bright beams of the moon, a female struggling 
to free herself from the rude assault of a British officer. 

Advancing without hesitation, Edward, in a firm tone, desired 
the offender to release the terrified girl, whom he perceived to be 
a Spaniard. The reply was such as might be expected. The 
prospect of assistance, however, drew more urgent entreaties for 
help, nor were they unheeded. Edward, springing forward, 
forcibly separated the poor girl from her persecutor, who, more 
exasperated -probably by the interference of a stranger than from 
any other cause, drew his sword, and bade Edward stand on his 
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guard. At this moment several others, among whom was Johnson, 
reached the spot. Edward put back the weapon which was held 
against him, and telling his opponent to reserve its use for a more 
fitting occasion, took the arm of Johnson and was walking away. 
The other, however, followed, and, in insulting terms, continued to 
urge him to draw. Edward made no reply. Exasperated at 
length by his antagonist’s coolness or disregard of his threats, the 
stranger applied the point of his sword to his shoulder: Edward 
turned sharply round, wrenched the weapon out of its owner’s 
hand, and, snapping it in two, threw the pieces away. “ Your 
name ?” exclaimed the officer, rage blazing in his eyes. Edward 
instantly gave it: he then walked leisurely to his lodgings, accom- 
panied by Johnson. 

“This is a most unfortunate business,” said Johnson, as he 
threw himself into a seat ; “ you'll hear more of this, depend upon 
it: 1 know all the party. That was Danvers of the th, who 
was so polite to you. It’s a great pity; he has been ruined by 
indulgence, the mistaken liberality of his weak but doting 
parents.” 

“ You know him then?” said Edward, almost mechanically, for 
other thoughts were in his mind. 

“We were schoolfellows,” replied he. “ He is naturally good- 
tempered, and has many excellent points about him. We were 
very intimate at one time, but latterly he has got acquainted with 
a set so unworthy of him, that to avoid them I have kept aloof 
from him. The state he was in this evening escaped you, 
probably, but it was very evident to me.” 

Certainly I did not perceive it,” said Edward. “It is a poor 
excuse—though I am willing to admit that it forms one—for his 
conduct towards me.” 

“ You will have a message from him to-morrow morning,” said 
Johnson, after a pause. ‘I don’t see how it is to be avoided. 
He has taken for his bosom friend, just now, Canning, of whose 
taste for duelling you must have heard. Well,” continued he, 
rising, “much as I dislike the business, remember I shall be in 
readiness for anything you may require of me; so, good night.” 
He cordially shook hands with Edward as he spoke, and departed. 

Left to himself, Edward reviewed the occurrence of the evening 
and its probable consequences. He foresaw the difficulty and 
delicacy of his situation, and the more he reflected upon it the 
more painfully he was impressed by it. The hopes of the future, 
the views of the past, were all at stake ; his very ruin was involved 
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in the question. His agitation was extreme; the conflict in his 
mind, while it lasted, agonizing. Principle, however, conquered ; 
his father’s solemn injunction, and the self-promises he had made 
when he received it, prevailed over every other consideration. 

“ ] will not fight,” said he aloud, “ though every prospect of 
life be the forfeit.” ‘Tears, which he could not suppress, started 
from his eyes, and burying his face in his hands, as he leaned on 
his rude table, he set absorbed in sorrowful meditation. This 
weakness, however, was but of short duration. He bad been 
brought up in the best and purest principles of honour and 
religion, and he was in heart; as well as in name, a Christian. 
He knew what duty prescribed ; but he felt his own insufficiency, 
and knew where alone his strength lay. He knelt down with 
reverence and humility, earnestly imploring the Divine assistance, 
and thus engaged, the perturbation of his feelings subsided. He 
then threw himself upon his bed, but, though calm, he was unable 
to sleep, and with the morning sun he arose. 

It happened precisely as Johnson had anticipated. At an early 
hour Edward was waited upon by Canning, with a requisition 
either to apologise to Danvers or to appoint a meeting. 

** T shall do neither,” replied he firmly. “I have acted only as 
every honourable man would have done in my situation towards a 
defenceless female ; and I shall not hazard my life in a cause 
in which I have neither resentment to appease nor merited chas- 
tisement to dread.” 

“Then you consent to be branded with the gentlemanly epithet 
of coward,” retorted Canning, in a tone and with an accompanying 
sneer that dyed the cheek of Edward with the deepest crimson. 

“There is little in an epithet that is not merited,’ said 
Edward, haughtily, but with unshaken composure. ‘ You have 
had my answer already, and I shall return no other.” 

Canning turned on his heel, but in a few minutes re-entered the 
apartment, accompanied by Danvers and several other officers. 

“ Mr. Harcourt,” said one of them, coming forward, “I am 
under the necessity of requiring you to apologise, in our presence, 
to Mr. Danvers, or to grant him the satisfaction that, as a gentle- 
man, he has aright to demand.” 

“« My answer has been already given,” replied Edward calmly, 
but with dignity ; “1 will not apologise to Mr. Danvers, because I 
conceive no apology is due to him; nor will I put that life in 
competition with his which is not our own to trifle with, nor 
wantonly to endanger.” 
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“Then,” continued the speaker, “ you are aware of the in- 
ference that must be unavoidably drawn from such a refusal, and 
are prepared to relinquish the association of gentlemen ?” 

“JT am prepared for every consequence,” replied Edward. 
“That I am in reality no coward, I trust I shall soon have an 
opportunity of proving. In the meantime, you and all others are 
at liberty to honour me with your notice or not, as you and they 
may feel disposed ; but of this be assured, I fear no contempt, no 
condemnation like my own, and dread no disgrace but that which 
justly springs from guilt. As for you, Mr. Danvers,” continued 
he, directing his speech to that gentleman, who in profound silence 
and with fixed attention had listened to all that had passed, “ I 
have no enmity whatever towards you, and I should grieve most 
sincerely to be the cause, though an unwilling one, of any disaster 
to you. I have only to hope that we may shortly meet in a field 
where we may best display our courage, and make duty and 
valour consistent.” So saying, he bowed and left the apartment. 

Although satisfied in his own mind that he had acted correctly, 
and was thus happy in the approval of his own conscience, Edward 
soon found that his position was not only irksome but exceedingly 
painful. It was impossible not to perceive the shyness with. which 
he was treated on all sides, and he felt it was as useless as 
unnecessary to request any explanation of the cause. No longer 
the object of flattering attention, he was allowed to be alone ; and 
he had the additional mortification of seeing that when he attempted 
to mix with his former most cordial companions, his society was 
either shunned or coldly endured. Wounded but not shaken, he 
avoided with becoming spirit all intrusion of himself upon any one, 
and confined himself to study, or to the more active duties of his 
profession. He felt, however, sad and lonely, and he began to 
look forward with restless impatience to the commencement of 
hostilities, in the hope of redeeming his injured character. 

It was not merely friendship for the father that had made 
General Maitland regard the son, from his first’ introduction, with 
favour. He quickly read the young man’s character, and saw in 
it all that prognosticated the future accomplished soldier. He 
had taken him upon his staff with unfeigned satisfaction, and 
was himself happy in the happiness he had thereby conferred. As 
might be expected, he soon perceived a marked difference in the 
spirits and manner of Edward, nor could the altered behaviour of 
others towards him escape his notice. He at once desired an ex- 
planation of the change from Edward : the whole circumstance was 
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instantly and without the slightest reservé communicated to him. 
He listened to the recital with equal attention and concern. The 
gravity of his countenance immediately led Edward to suppose 
that he disapproved of the conduct he had pursued, and his voice 
showed his emotion, as, looking anxiously at the General, he 
said— 

“T trust, sir, that it is needless to say my refusal proceeded 
from no want of that feeling which is essential to the character ofa 
man and a soldier. Surely you cannot think me so unworthy of 
the blood that flows in my veins. No! heaven is my witness how 
eagerly, how impatiently I long to face the enemy. I have 
courage to brave any danger in the path of duty ; I have courage 
to meet scorn and neglect, but I have not courage to disobey 
my father, and so to act as to offend his God and mine.” 

“* Edward,” said the General. He stopped, extended his hand 
towards him, evidently much affected. That honoured hand was 
eagerly grasped by the young man in respectful but anxious 
silence. 

It was but the passing emotion of an instant. ‘ Edward,” 
repeated the General, in his usual calm and firm voice, “I do not 
condemn you, on the contrary, I applaud your conduct, and value 
you the more for the determination you have shown. Would to 
heaven all would act as you have done. But this is more to be 
wished for than expected. Society has its own views on the 
subject, and as such I feel the more concern for the awkward 
position in which you are placed. Some means must be thought 
of to relieve you from it, or, at least, to make it less intolerable.” 

“QO, sir,” exclaimed Edward, passionately ; “ if you indeed feel 
for me, if my father’s honour as well as my. own is dear to you, 
let matters take their present course unnoticed. Give me but the 
opportunity—place me but in the front of danger—show that your 
opinion is in my favour—and—” 

“‘ Enough, enough,” interrupted the General ; but he smiled as 
he spoke, and Edward left him with a lighter heart than he had 
done for many previous days. 

It was soon after this that it became pretty generally known 
that an attack on the formidable city of Badajoz was meditated. 
Nothing positive on the subject had as yet transpired ; and the 
suspense, which was hourly more irksome to Edward privately, 
was shared by the whole army. At length the plan was matured, 
and each general of division received his instructions. The night, 
the hour, was determined upon. Every countenance was grave, 
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for the importance and the danger of the enterprise was clearly 
known. It was impossible at such a moment for Edward to 
intrude any private affairs upon his General, nor, indeed, did an 
opportunity present itself of alluding to the past, or repeating his 
wishes, had he sought it. His time was fully occupied in the 
duties of his appointment ; nor was he for a moment alone with 
the General. His alacrity and prompt execution of every order, 
however, were not overlooked, and a glance from his chief, full of 
meaning, told him he was not forgotten. 

The sun had set—not a sound was to be heard. The hearts of 
the brave beat steadily, but stern determination had banished the 
sprightly glance and the mirthful smile. Few words were inter- 
changed, though hand had been locked in hand, in presage of an 
eternal parting. All eyes were fixed in one direction, no foot 
moved. A flash was the looked-for signal. The rocket blazed 
on high, scattering in its descent death, and woe, and desolation. 

The attack was vigorously commenced and strenuously maintained. 
The darkness of the night, the strength of the walls, the resolute 
valour of the enemy, made it terrific. Slaughter and bloodshed 
prevailed in every quarter, and each individual seemed resolved to 
rival his comrade in ardour, determination, and courage. All was 
orderly confusion—all was fearfully inspiring. One side of the 
city, in particular, was a scene of desperate valour, and appalling 
destruction. Again and again the assault had been renewed, and 
as often repulsed. Whole companies were mown down, their bodies 
filling the trench, and forming a bridge, as it were, to their still 
undaunted companions in arms. 

* Follow, my brave lads!” cried an officer, as he begun to scale 
the wall. A second command was unnecessary. A party had 
nearly gained the rampart, when they were furiously hurled to the 
bottom, their leader a bleeding corpse. At that moment General 
Maitland rode up. Privates there were in numbers, but the voices 
were mute that had cheered them forward. Edward’s eyes flashed 
with impatience ; he caught the General’s hand. “Go,” said he, 
“it must be gained—God’s blessing be with you.” Edward threw 
himself from his horse, and as he did so he exclaimed, raising his 
eyes full in the General’s face,— Tell my father all, it will 
comfort him.” 

A shout, a rush, they are midway—they have gained the 
rampart. ‘The sword of Edward flashes for an instant over his 
head, a cheer resounds, and he springs to the ground. Here, 
however, a desperate struggle ensued. On a sudden Edward is 
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seized by a giant grasp, and every attempt is made to throw him 
over the wall, but more than life is at stake. With strength 
beyond his years he extricates himself; again heads his gallant 
band, and covered with his own blood, as well as that of others, 
succeeds in cutting his way to the inner wall. A _ breach is 
effected—a shout proclaims the advantage—they dart through the 
aperture in spite of every opposition—they are quickly followed, 
their numbers are increased—and the clamour of men, of trumpets 
and of bugles shake the air. 

“On, on!” cried Edward, now sanguine as to the result, and no 
longer fearing for his men. At that instant, however, the 
retreating foe suddenly faced round, the points of a hundred 
bayonets bristled before him, and he fell covered with wounds. 

An officer, who unknown to him had kept by his side for some 
time, seeing him fall, threw himself before the body, and, with 
desperate valour, succeeded in withdrawing it from the throng; 
then giving it in charge to some soldiers, he hastened back to 
complete that which Edward had so nobly begun. 

The British were now masters of the city, and it only remained 
to secure this victory by the necessary precautions, to attend to 
the wounded and to dispose of the slain. 

“In the meantime Edward, through severely wounded, was still 

alive. Surgical assistance had been promptly obtained; and 
happily for him, he had been at once admitted into the house of 
one of the principal inhabitants of the city, where every kindness 
had been shown him. It was not till the next day that General 
Maitland was able to visit him. What was his surprise and 
pleasure when, on approaching the couch on which Edward lay, he 
beheld Danvers by his side, assiduously, and even tenderly, 
watching and waiting upon him. It was Danvers, indeed, who, 
struck alike by compunction for his own conduct, and with ad- 
miration for that of Edward, had long secretly wished to be 
reconciled to him. It was Danvers who had fought by his side, 
and who, in all probability, had rescued him from death. 
The party which Edward had so gallantly headed belonged to 
the regiment, and hence Danvers had taken a part in the 
whole affair. He at once comprehended Edward’s intent, in thus 
hazarding his person, and inwardly exclaiming, “I am as much 
his murderer if he perishes thus as if he had fallen through my 
own hand,” he had flown to his assistance, and had defended him 
with nearly equal bravery to his own. 

General Maitland heard with extreme pleasure that the wounds 
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of Edward, though dangerous, in no way precluded hope. He 
was perfectly sensible, but being forbidden to speak, he could only 
acknowledge by a smile the congratulations that were warmly 
tendered him, while a look which he directed towards Danvers 
fully explained the nature of his feelings, and attested his 
happiness. 

A good constitution, aided by the pleasurable sensations which 
now glowed in his breast, soon restored him to comparative health. 
Danvers never left him but when compelled by duty, and a 
friendship of more than common warmth was cemented between 
them. General Maitland regarded their attachment with the 
utmost satisfaction and approval ; and on the first day that Edward 
was able to appear abroad, which he did leaning on the arm of 
Danvers, who carefully watched every step he took, he pointed to 
them, and thus addressed a group of officers who were standing 
round him— 

“See there the reward of true courage and rectitude of 
principle ; look at it and profit by the example. A soldier’s words 
should be few, and acts like theirs speak more than volumes. I 
am no orator, and if I were, I could find no sentence to express my 


meaning so well as this simple, this grand command—‘Go and 
do thou likewise.’ ” 


~—~_—_—_—~_~eornrr > - 


Te course of Christianity and the Christian Church may not 
be inaptly likened to a mighty river, which filled a wide channel, 
and bore along, with its waters, mud and gravel and weeds, till it 
met a great rock in the middle of the stream. By some means or 
other the water now flows purely, and separated from the filth in 
a deeper and narrower course, on one side of the rock, and the 
refuse of the dirt and troubled water goes off on the other, in a 
broader current, and then cries out, “ We are the river !” 

Cotermnce’s ‘ Table Talk.’ 


Hannan Mors, at the age of seventy-five, was accustomed to 
say that the love of the country and of flowers was the only 
natural pleasure that remained to her unimpaired. Happy they 
who cultivate and cherish a taste which can afford delight, when 
most other pleasures have become insipid and joyless ! 





